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A  SPECIAL  WALDEN  ISSUE  OF  THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER 


Certainly  by  now  most  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society  have 
learned  of  the  development  threats  to  Walden  Woods,  a  tract  of 
2,680  acres  in  the  towns  of  Concord  and  Lincoln,  Massachusetts, 
recognized  the  world  over  as  a  symbol  of  mankind's  relation  to  nature. 
These  developments— the  Concord  Office  Park  planned  for  Brister's 
Hill,  just  700  yards  from  Walden  Pond,  and  Concord  Commons,  a 
condominium  complex  planned  for  Bear  Garden  Hill,  1,400  yards  from 
the  pond— are  unprecedented  in  their  scale  and  density  and  will 
change  the  character  of  Walden  Woods  for  all  time  if  they  are  allowed 
to  prevail. 

The  following  paper,  "Historic  Walden  Woods,"  was  prepared 
by  the  Thoreau  Country  Conservation  Alliance  principally  to  restore  to 
Concord's  consciousness  the  term  and  concept  of  Walden  Woods,  a 
tract  considerably  larger  than  the  few  hundred  acres  protected  within 
the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation.  Walden  Woods  occupies  a 
natural  soil  unit  most  simply  characterized  as  sandy  soil  laid  down  in 
Glacial  Lake  Sudbury  at  the  end  of  the  last  ice  age.  Walden  Woods  is 
an  unusually  well-defined  natural  unit  with  its  boundaries  determined 
by  droughty,  well-drained  glacial  soil  that  sustains  forest  growth  but 
not  agriculture.  It  is  also,  as  this  paper  shows,  defined  by  historic- 
literary  references  from  the  works  of  Thoreau  and  other  Concord 
writers.  Today  Walden  Woods  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
researched  and  readily  recognized  natural  settings  in  world  literature 
and  history. 

Walden  Woods  is  a  trust,  not  to  be  exhausted  by  a  single 
generation.  It  is  a  unique  ecological  and  cultural  resource  that  must  be 
protected  for  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of  future  generations.  If 
Walden's  cultural  value  is  allowed  to  be  translated  into  real  estate 
values,  it  will  no  longer  be  a  symbol  of  our  best  ideals  but  a  sign  of  the 
times.  For,  if  we  cannot  save  the  place  where  the  principle  of 
conservation  was  first  asserted,  how  can  we  hope  to  assert  the 
principle  elsewhere? 

The  point  of  preservation  is  not  to  save  the  past  but  the 
future. 

Thomas  Blanding 
July  1989 


Historic  Walden  Woods  in  Concord  and  Lincoln,  Massachusetts, 
during  the  1820s,  as  shown  (unnamed)  on  John  G.  Hales'  1819  "Map 
of  Boston  and  Its  Vicinity  . . .  With  Corrections  in  1833."  Note  that 
Walden  Pond  appears  as  "Waldron  Pond." 


HISTORIC  WALDEN  WOODS 

by  Thomas  Blanding 


"With  the  knowledge  of  the  name  comes  a  distincter  recognition  and 
knowledge  of  the  thing." 

Thoreau's  Journal,  August  29,  18581 


"All  Walden  Wood  might  have  been  preserved  for  our  park  forever...." 
Thoreau's  Journal,  October  15,  18592 

Introduction 

William  Ellery  Channing,  Henry  Thoreau's  most  frequent 
walking  companion,  states  in  the  first  biography  of  his  friend:  Three 
spacious  tracts,  uncultivated,  where  the  patches  of  scrub-oak,  wild 
apples,  barberries,  and  other  plants  grew,  which  Mr.  Thoreau 
admired,  were  Walden  woods,  the  Estabrook  country,  and  the  old 
Marlboro'  road."3  Channing,  who  had  access  to  Thoreau's  manuscript 
Journal  before  and  after  his  death,  probably  has  in  mind  an  entry  for 
June  10,  1853,  in  which  Thoreau  specifies  the  same  three  wild  tracts 
and  adds  a  fourth  not  mentioned  by  Channing.  After  describing  the 
Estabrook  Country,  Thoreau  writes: 

A  second  great  uninhabited  tract  is  that  on  the 
Marlborough  road,  stretching  westerly  from  Francis  Wheeler's 
to  the  river,  and  beyond  about  three  miles,  and  from 
Harrington's  on  the  north  to  Dakin's  on  the  south,  more  than  a 
mile  in  width.  A  third,  the  Walden  Woods.  A  fourth,  the  Great 
Fields.  These  four  are  all  in  Concord.4 

Of  these  four  great  wild  expanses  which  Thoreau  walked, 
studied,  and  celebrated,  the  one  most  intimately  associated  with  his 
memory  is  Walden  Woods.  Not  only  is  Walden  Woods  the  setting  of 


one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  American  literature,  Walden;  or  Life 
in  the  Woods  (1854),  but  in  Walden  Woods  Thoreau  generated  his 
theory  of  forest  succession,  a  cornerstone  of  modern  ecological 
science. 

The  purposes  of  this  paper  are  to  show  that:  1 )  "Walden 
Woods"  (or  its  variant  "Walden  Wood")  was  a  concept  and  term  in 
common  currency  in  Concord  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  grew  to  be  and  remains 
today  a  familiar  term  among  readers  of  the  Concord  authors  and 
chroniclers  of  Concord  history;  2)  Walden  Woods  stretches  over  a 
clearly  identifiable  area  of  the  towns  of  Lincoln  and  Concord,  from  the 
Sudbury  River  to  Saw  Mill  Brook,  from  Flint's  Pond  to  Fairyland;  and  3) 
numerous  literary  and  historical  references  help  to  substantiate  the 
boundaries  of  Walden  Woods  as  determined  by  the  geology  and 
ecology  of  the  area.  The  nomenclature  and  descriptions  abound  in  a 
variety  of  sources:  legal  documents  and  public  records;  diaries  and 
letters;  newspapers  and  magazines;  books  of  history,  literature,  and 
natural  history.  Walden  Woods  appears  most  conspicuously  and 
enduringly  in  the  works  of  the  Concord  authors— Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Hawthorne,  the  Alcotts,  Channing,  Sanborn,  Curtis,  Conway,  Sidney, 
Bartlett,  Brewster,  and  others — as  well  as  in  popular  and  scholarly 
works  about  them.  Famous  figures  of  Concord  history,  literature,  and 
scholarship  repeatedly  refer  to  Walden  Woods  with  familiarity  and 
affection.  Necessarily,  then,  this  survey  is  not  a  compilation  of  all 
known  references  to  Walden  Woods  but  rather  a  large  and 
representative  sampling  of  them. 


Thoreau  in  Walden  Woods 

In  Walden  Woods— or  "in  the  wood  of  Walden"  as  Channing 
says5— Thoreau  lived  from  1845  to  1847.  "I  lived  alone,  in  the  woods, 
a  mile  from  any  neighbor,"  he  begins  his  classic  account  of  his 
sojourn,  Walden;  or  Life  in  the  Woods.6  The  path  from  the  highway  to 
his  "abode  in  the  woods"7  was  about  a  half  mile  long  and  no  house 
was  visible  within  a  quarter  mile  or  more.8  In  the  chapter  of  Walden 
called  "Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I  Lived  For,"  Thoreau  describes  the 
setting  of  his  idyll: 

I  was  seated  by  the  shore  of  a  small  pond,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  the  village  of  Concord  and  somewhat 
higher  than  it,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  wood  between  that 
town  and  Lincoln.9 


A  little  further  on  in  Walden Thoreau  pinpoints  his  location  in  that 
"extensive  wood": 

My  house  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  immediately  on  the 
edge  of  the  larger  wood,  in  the  midst  of  a  young  forest  of 
pitch  pines  and  hickories,  and  half  a  dozen  rods  from  the 
pond,  to  which  a  narrow  footpath  led  down  the  hill.10 

Thoreau  built  his  one-room  house  on  an  eleven-acre  lot 
purchased  in  1844  by  his  friend  and  fellow  Transcendentalist  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  (Emerson  himself  writes  of  Thoreau's  "solitary  life  in 
the  woods  by  Walden.")1 1  There  was  a  pine  wood  behind  the 
house12  and  the  rest  of  the  lot  was  "mostly  growing  up  to  pines  and 
hickories";13  or,  as  Thoreau  writes  elsewhere  in  Walden,  the  hillside 
where  he  lived  was  "covered  with  pine  woods,  through  which  I  looked 
out  on  the  pond,  and  a  small  open  field  in  the  woods  where  pines  and 
hickories  were  springing  up."14 

Thoreau  clearly  considered  himself  in  the  woods  as  well  as  at 
the  pond.  Not  only  does  the  subtitle  of  his  book,  Walden;  or,  Life  in 
the  Woods,  indicate  this,  but  his  syntax  reinforces  the  point.  For 
example,  Thoreau  writes  that  he  "went  down  to  the  woods  by  Walden 
Pond"15  and  that  he  "went  to  the  woods  to  live  deliberately."16  The 
chapter  "Spring"  ends,  "Thus  was  my  first  year's  life  in  the  woods 
completed."17  And  in  his  Journal,  Thoreau  muses: 

But  why  I  changed?  Why  I  left  the  woods?  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  tell.  I  have  often  wished  myself  back.  I  do  not  know  any 
better  how  I  came  to  go  there.18 

That  this  distinction  between  "wood"  and  "pond"  is  deliberate  is 
reinforced  by  a  revision  in  the  first  draft  of  Walden.  Where  Thoreau 
first  wrote  that  he  "went  to  the  pond  to  live,"  he  altered  the  manuscript 
to  read  "went  to  the  woods."19  Any  lingering  doubt  about  the  locus  of 
Thoreau's  life  can  be  dispelled  by  this  memorandum  on  the  last  page 
of  his  1848-1850  Journal  notebook:  "Left  Walden  Woods  Sept.  6, 
1847."20 

In  the  end,  however,  the  pond  and  the  woods  were  one 
because  Thoreau  felt  at  one  with  the  pond  and  the  woods.  "A  lake  is 
the  landscape's  most  beautiful  and  expressive  feature,"  he  writes, 


It  is  earth's  eye,  looking  into  which  the  beholder 
measures  the  depth  of  his  own  nature.  The  fluviatile  trees 
next  the  shore  are  the  slender  eye-lashes  which  fringe  it,  and 
the  wooded  hills  and  cliffs  around  are  its  overhanging 
brows.21 

Indeed,  two  months  before  he  died,  Thoreau  asked  his  publisher, 
then  preparing  a  second  edition  of  Walden;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods,  to 
drop  the  subtitle  and  call  his  book  simply  Walden.22 

Interestingly,  Walden  Pond  may  have  been  named  by  early 
settlers  for  the  woodland  which  surrounds  it.23  Adams  Tolman  points 
out  in  Indian  Relics  of  Concord. 

Of  course  we  must  dismiss  as  too  childish  for  serious 
consideration,  the  story  of  Walden  being  derived  from  some 
mythical  "Squaw  Walden",  for  the  name  is  pure  Saxon, 
occurring  in  dozens  of  places  in  old  England,  and  possibly 
our  pond  was  named  by  some  old  settler  in  memory  of  one  of 
these,  familiar  to  him  in  childhood's  home,  for  many  of  our  first 
colonists  came,  it  will  be  remembered,  from  *the  Weald  (or 
Wald)  of  Kent."24 

'Weald"  is  a  modification  of  the  German  "Wald,"  meaning  a  woods. 
According  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  a  "Weald"  or  "Wald"  is  Ihe 
name  of  the  tract  of  country,  formerly  wooded,  including  the  portions 
of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Surrey  which  lie  between  the  North  and  South 
Downs."  More  broadly,  "Weald"  or  "Wald"  refers  to  "a  wooded  district 
or  an  open  country."  "Furthermore,  the  central  part  of  the  Weald  is  a 
hilly  wooded  area."25  "Wealden"  means  "of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Weald."26  Walden  Pond,  then,  means  "the  pond  of  the  woods." 

Walden  Woods  in  Thoreau's  day  was  a  solitary  place.  Walden 
Pond,  amid  hills  "exclusively  woodland,"27  "a  perennial  spring  in  the 
midst  of  pine  and  oak  woods,^8  had  long  lived  "reserved  and 
austere,  like  a  hermit  in  the  woods."29  Standing  on  Heywood's  Peak, 
recently  cleared,  rising  above  the  shore,  Thoreau  "could  not  see  over 
or  beyond  the  woods  which  surrounded  me."30  No  wonder  he 
boasted  in  Walden,  "I  have  my  horizon  bounded  by  woods  all  to 
myself."31  After  Thoreau's  death  his  friends  and  admirers  continued 
to  characterize  his  house  site  as  a  retired  place.  Wilson  Flagg's  The 
Woods  and  By-Ways  of  New  England  (1872)  describes  Walden  Pond 
as  "a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  a  wild  wood"  and  places 


Thoreau's  house  site  "in  an  open  space  between  two  sections  of 
Walden  woods."32  Bronson  Alcott,  in  a  prefatory  sonnet  to  Franklin  B. 
Sanborn's  Henry  D.  Thoreau  (1882),  asserts  that  Thoreau  left  the 
village  behind  To  build  thyself  in  Walden  woods  a  den."33  Elbert 
Hubbard,  writing  in  1904,  places  Thoreau's  house  site  "in  a  dense 
woods,  on  a  hillside  that  gently  sloped  down  to  the  clear,  cold,  deep 
water  of  Walden  Pond."34  In  Old  Concord:  Her  Highways  and  Byways 
(1888),  Margaret  Sidney  describes  Thoreau's  retreat  as  "in  a  deep 
wood  between  Lincoln  and  Concord."35  And  that  same  year,  Edward 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  son  who  as  a  boy  sauntered  in 
Walden  Woods  with  Thoreau,  cast  the  scene  of  his  retreat  as  "a 
continuous  wood  which  hid  Walden  among  its  oaks  and  dark 
pines.'*36  The  advantages  of  retirement  to  Walden  Woods  were  the 
same  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  they  had  been  when  Thoreau  lived 
there.  His  biographer  Annie  Russell  Marble  wrote  in  1902:  "No  place 
near  Concord  was  so  wildly  picturesque  and,  at  the  same  time, 
accessible,  for  this  experiment."37 


Walden  Woods  Before  Thoreau 

For  more  than  half  a  century  before  Thoreau  moved  to  the 
woods,  Walden  had  harbored  the  outcasts  and  cast-offs  of  the 
village— freed  slaves,  drunkards,  and,  a  little  later,  the  shanty  Irish. 
Concord  historian  F.  B.  Sanborn  records,  "It  is  curious  that  the 
neighborhood  of  Walden  . . .  was  anciently  a  place  of  dark  repute,  the 
home  of  pariahs  and  lawless  characters,  such  as  fringed  the  garment 
of  many  a  New  England  village  in  Puritanic  times."38  In  another  work, 
Sanborn  explains  this  clustering: 

The  shorter  road  from  Concord  village  to  Lincoln,  the  next 
town  south-east,  runs  through  the  Walden  woods  and  skirts 
the  Pond,  which  lies  partly  in  Lincoln.  It  was  not  the  oldest 
road,  but  a  makeshift  of  later  times  for  access  to  the  woods 
and  the  ponds,  and  naturally  became  the  abode  of  denizens 
who  rather  shunned  publicity,  like  the  freed  slaves  of  the 
18th  century,  and  white  persons  who  had  an  affinity  more 
than  normal  for  ardent  spirits.  Something  of  the  same 
inhabitation  prevailed  along  the  Old  Marlboro  Road,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Walden  woods,  and  running  through  the 
Sudbury  woods.39 


Thoreau,  an  iconoclast  himself,  did  not  prejudge  his 
predecessors.  His  description  depicts  a  vivacious  subculture: 

Within  the  memory  of  many  of  my  townsmen  the  road  near 
which  my  house  stands  resounded  with  the  laugh  and  gossip 
of  inhabitants,  and  the  woods  which  border  it  were  notched 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  their  little  gardens  and 
dwellings,  though  it  was  then  much  more  shut  in  by  forest 
than  now.40 

In  the  chapter  of  Walden,  "Former  Inhabitants;  and  Winter  Visitors," 
Thoreau  "repeopled  the  woods."41  Most  of  the  earlier  residents  of 
Walden  Woods  whom  Thoreau  describes  lived  on  or  near  Brister's 
Hill,  where,  Thoreau  supposed,  "The  sterile  soil  would  have  been 
proof  against  any  lowland  degeneracy."42  East  of  Thoreau's 
beanfield  and  across  the  road  lived  Cato,  freed  slave  of  Duncan 
Ingraham,  who  gave  Cato  "permission  to  live  in  Walden  Woods."43 
Zilpha  White,  the  Black  witch  of  Walden  Woods,  was  heard  by 
travellers  along  the  Walden  Road  muttering  over  her  gurgling  pot,  "Ye 
are  all  bones,  bones!"44  She  lived  "by  the  very  corner  of  my  field,  still 
nearer  to  town  . . . ,  making  the  Walden  Woods  ring  with  her  shrill 
singing."45  Tommy  Wyman,  the  potter,  who  died  a  little  less  than  two 
years  before  Thoreau  moved  to  Walden  Woods,46  had  a  house 
above  the  bank  on  the  east  end  of  the  pond.  He  used  to  scare  the 
village  boys  away  from  his  huckleberry  fields  with  stories  of  an  Indian 
doctor  who  lived  in  the  woods  and  cut  out  small  boys'  livers  to  make 
medicine.47  In  Wyman's  tenement  after  him  lived  the  squatter  Hugh 
Coyle  (Thoreau  spelled  it  Quoil),  a  drunkard  and  ditcher,  whose 
residency  in  Walden  Woods  slightly  overlapped  Thoreau's.  He  was 
rumored  to  have  been  a  soldier  at  Waterloo.  "Napoleon  went  to  St. 
Helena,"  observed  Thoreau,  "Quoil  came  to  Walden  Woods."48 
Brister  Freeman,  for  whom  Brister's  Hill  is  named,  lived  "down  the 
road,  on  the  right,  on  Brister's  Hill."49  He  was  "an  active  and  thrifty 
negro"50  and  the  apple  orchards  he  planted  still  adorned  the  hillside 
when  Thoreau  lived  at  Walden. 

Thoreau  writes  in  his  account  of  Walden's  former  inhabitants: 

Farther  down  the  hill  on  the  left,  on  the  old  road  in  the 
woods,  are  marks  of  some  homestead  of  the  Stratton  family; 
whose  orchard  once  covered  all  the  slopes  of  Brister's  Hill, 
but  was  long  since  killed  out  by  the  pitch-pines,  excepting  a 
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few  stumps,  whose  old  roots  furnish  still  the  wild  stocks  of 
many  a  thrifty  village  tree.51 

Commenting  on  the  cellar  hole  of  the  Stratton  house  still  visible  on 
Brister's  Hill,  Thoreau  writes  in  his  Journal:  These  are  our  Ninevahs 
and  Babylons.  I  approach  such  a  cellar-hole  as  Layard  the  scene  of  his 
labors,  and  I  do  not  fail  to  find  there  relics  as  interesting  to  me  as  his 
winged  bulls.'62  (Emerson  expresses  a  similar  thought  about  the  Irish 
shanties  in  Walden  Woods:  "These  will  one  day  be  regarded  as 
wonderful  ruins,  equal  with  Capua  or  the  Mexican  Antiquities.")53 

Down  the  hill  and,  according  to  Thoreau,  "Nearer  to  town,  you 
come  to  Breed's  location,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood."54  John  C.  Breed's  profession  was  barber  and  his 
downfall  rum.  Passersby  often  found  him  dead  drunk  in  the  carriage 
path  and  humanely  dragged  him  to  the  side  of  the  road.  Finally,  in 
1824,  someone  found  Breed  in  the  highway,  "dead  beyond  the 
power  to  recover."55  His  house  burned  down  March  7,  1836.56 
Thoreau's  assertion  that  Breed's  house  stood  just  on  the  edge  of 
Walden  Woods  is  reinforced  by  his  observation  on  March  13,  1855, 
that  the  stubble  of  Stew's  rye  field  was  "in  front  of  the  Breed 
house."57 

A  ride  along  the  Walden  Road  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
was  always  an  adventure.  "It  was  then  much  more  shut  in  by  the  forest 
than  now,"  Thoreau  recounts  in  Walden, 

In  some  places,  within  my  remembrance,  the  pines 
would  scrape  both  sides  of  a  chaise  at  once,  and  women  and 
children  who  were  compelled  to  go  this  way  to  Lincoln  alone 
and  on  foot  did  it  with  fear,  and  often  ran  a  good  part  of  the 
distance.  Though  mainly  but  a  humble  route  to  neighboring 
villages,  or  for  the  woodman's  team,  it  once  amused  the 
traveller  more  than  now  by  its  variety,  and  lingered  longer  in 
his  memory.  Where  now  firm  open  fields  stretch  from  the 
village  to  the  woods,  it  then  ran  through  a  maple  swamp  on  a 
foundation  of  logs,  the  remnants  of  which,  doubtless,  still 
underlie  the  present  dusty  highway,  from  the  Stratton,  now 
the  Alms  House,  Farm,  to  Brister's  Hill.58 

Mary  Wilder  White,  a  belle  of  Concord,  gives  this  vivid  account 
in  1806  of  an  inadvertent  adventure  in  the  wilderness  of  Walden 
Woods: 


Had  I  the  pen  of  A.C.L,  I  would  describe  a  ride  with  Sarah, 
which  occupied  yesterday  afternoon.  More  than  two  hours 
we  were  lost  in  an  intricate  wood,  which  extends  over  part  of 
Lincoln  and  Concord,  and  which  embosoms  two  sheets  of 
water  of  considerable  extent;  and  round  which  we  wound 
through  paths  overgrown  with  shrubs,  the  branches  of  trees 
on  either  side  frequently  striking  the  chaise,  and  impeding 
our  course,  without  the  power  of  directing  ourselves  into  the 
travelled  road.  The  idea  of  being  lost  within  three  miles  of 
Concord  is  rather  ludicrous;  but  our  situation  was  rendered 
distressing  by  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Farnham's  sick  infant,  and 
the  approach  of  night.  I  have  seldom  felt  a  more  joyous 
surprise  than  when,  on  emerging  from  the  wood,  we 
discovered  ourselves  to  be  within  a  mile  of  home.59 

Even  at  mid-century  Walden  was  still  a  largely  uninhabited  tract. 
Augusta  Bowers  Smith,  born  at  Concord  in  1846,  recalled  the  Walden 
Road  as  it  was  during  her  girlhood:  "Beyond  the  poor  house  there 
were  no  houses— the  road  running  past  meadows,  woods,  Walden 
Pond  and  on  into  Lincoln  town.^0 

Thoreau,  always  eager  for  lore  of  Walden  Woods,  recorded 
the  memories  of  Concord's  and  Lincoln's  older  townspeople: 

An  old  man  who  used  to  frequent  this  pond  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  dark  with  surrounding  forests,  tells  me  that  in 
those  days  he  sometimes  saw  it  all  alive  with  ducks  and  other 
water  fowl,  and  that  there  were  many  eagles  about  it.61 

In  his  Journal  for  October  12,  1851,  Thoreau  records  a  conversation 
with  George  Minott,  the  old  farmer  and  hunter  who  lived  on  the  slope 
of  the  ridge  above  the  Lexington  Road.  They  had  been  referring  to 
the  area  of  Walden  Woods  near  the  Edmund  Hosmer  Farm: 

He  tells  me  of  places  in  the  woods  which  to  his  eyes  are 
unchanged  since  he  was  a  boy,  as  natural  as  life.  He  tells  me, 
then,  that  in  some  respects  he  is  still  a  boy.  And  yet  the  gray 
squirrels  were  ten  then  to  one  now.  But  for  the  most  part,  he 
says,  the  world  is  turned  upside  down.62 
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Walden  Woods  in  Thoreau's  Youth 

Thoreau's  own  memories  of  Walden  Woods  reach  back  to  the 
1820s.  "When  I  first  paddled  a  boat  on  Walden,"  he  recalls, 

it  was  completely  surrounded  by  thick  and  lofty  pine  and  oak 
woods,  and  in  some  of  its  coves  grape  vines  had  run  over  the 
trees  next  the  water  and  formed  bowers  under  which  a  boat 
could  pass.  The  hills  which  form  its  shores  are  so  steep,  and 
the  woods  on  them  were  then  so  high,  that,  as  you  looked 
down  from  the  west  end,  it  had  the  appearance  of  an 
amphitheatre  for  some  kind  of  sylvan  spectacle.63 

Thoreau  recollected  the  tranquility  of  an  even  earlier  vision 
which  occurred  during  his  earliest  childhood,  while  the  family  lived  in 
Boston: 

When  I  was  four  years  old,  as  I  well  remember,  I  was  brought 
from  Boston  to  this  my  native  town,  through  these  very 
woods  and  this  field,  to  the  pond.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
scenes  stamped  on  my  memory.64 

This  first  view  of  Walden  was  a  primal  vision.  When  Thoreau  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  woods  almost  a  quarter  century  later,  he  described 
the  magnetism  which  had  drawn  him  back  to  that  spot  "away  in  the 
country": 

That  woodland  vision  for  a  long  time  made  the  drapery  of  my 
dreams.  That  sweet  solitude  my  spirit  seemed  so  early  to 
require  that  I  might  have  room  to  entertain  my  thronging 
guests,  and  that  speaking  silence  that  my  ears  might 
distinguish  the  significant  sounds.  Some  how  or  other  it  at 
once  gave  the  preference  to  this  recess  among  the  pines 
where  almost  sunshine  &  shadow  were  the  only  inhabitants 
that  varied  the  scene,  over  that  tumultuous  and  varied  city— 
as  if  it  had  found  its  proper  nursery.65 

Even  after  Thoreau's  life  became  part  of  the  landscape  of  Walden 
Woods  that  earliest  woodland  vision  remained  the  touchstone  of  his 
success: 

. . .  And  now  to-night  my  flute  has  waked  the  echoes  over  that 
very  water.  The  pines  still  stand  here  older  than  I;  or,  if  some 
have  fallen,  I  have  cooked  my  supper  with  their  stumps,  and  a 
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new  growth  is  rising  all  around,  preparing  another  aspect  for 
new  infant  eyes.  Almost  the  same  johnswort  springs  from  the 
same  perennial  root  in  this  pasture,  and  even  I  have  at  length 
helped  to  clothe  that  fabulous  landscape  of  my  infant  dreams, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  my  presence  and  influence  is  seen 
in  these  bean  leaves,  corn  blades,  and  potato  vines.66 

Thoreau  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  Walden  in  1821.  That 
same  year  the  Middlesex  Gazette  published  a  description  of  the 
scene  which  would  have  met  the  child's  eyes: 

There  is  enough  that  is  singular  about  this  pond,  to  warrant  a 
stranger  in  going  a  little  distance  to  view  it;  its  banks  are  very 
bold,  and  decorated  on  all  sides  with  evergreens  and  other 
forest  trees— its  waters  are  pure— no  weeds  or  grass  grow  on 
its  borders,  no  stream  runs  into  it,  or  issues  from  it,  and  it  is 
found  to  be  highest  in  the  driest  time. . .  67 

But  already  the  woodman's  axe  was  altering  the  scenery  of 
Walden  Woods.  Around  1822  the  large  oak  grove  atop  the  high  hill 
on  the  Lincoln  side  of  the  pond  (later  called  Emerson's  Cliff)  was  cut 
off,  after  flourishing  more  than  forty  years.  (The  magnificent  chestnut 
trees  which  had  graced  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  had  disappeared 
around  1808.)  Pines  had  grown  on  the  hilltop  before  the  oaks  and 
heaps  of  stones  on  the  hill  evidenced  that  even  earlier — before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century— that  part  of  the  woods  had  been 
cleared  for  pasturage.68 

When  the  Thoreaus  returned  to  Concord  in  1823  and  moved 
into  the  brick  house  at  the  village  end  of  the  Walden  Road,  Walden 
Woods  became  classroom  and  playground  for  six-year-old  David 
Henry.  Walden  was  where  boys  went  to  be  boys,  and  men  to  be  boys 
again.  The  pond  was  a  bathing  place,  the  woods  a  breathing  space. 
Some  of  the  town  went  a-fishing  there.  In  summer,  while  waiting  for 
the  harvest,  farmers  found  their  way  to  a  favorite  swimming  spot  on 
the  sandy  eastern  shore  below  Wyman's  pottery.  There  they  washed 
away  the  dust  of  the  world  in  Walden's  deep  waters. 

Mrs.  Thoreau  remembered  Walden  Pond  and  Fairhaven  Cliffs 
in  Walden  Woods  as  favorite  retreats  of  her  sons,  Henry  and  John, 
during  their  boyhoods.  "The  boys  would  take  their  luncheon  and  not 
be  home  till  night,"  she  recalled.69  In  his  autobiographical  notes 
written  about  183770  Thoreau  lists  several  favorite  boyhood  haunts, 
including  "Bare  [sic]  Garden  hill,"  "Walden,"  and  the  "cliffs  and 
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Springs"— all  within  Walden  Woods.  In  a  manuscript  entitled 
"Musings,"  written  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  Thoreau  gives 
an  account  of  the  impact  of  Walden  Woods— particularly  Bear  Garden 
Hill,  the  Boiling  Spring,  and  the  Cliff  on  Fair  Haven  Hill— on  his 
imagination: 

Fair  Haven.  In  the  freshness  of  the  dawn  my  brother  and  I 
were  every  ready  to  enjoy  a  stroll  to  a  certain  cliff,  distant  a 
mile  or  more,  where  we  were  wont  to  climb  to  the  highest 
peak,  and,  seating  ourselves  on  some  rocky  platform,  catch 
the  first  ray  of  the  morning  sun  as  it  gleamed  upon  the 
smooth  still  river  wandering  in  sullen  silence  far  below.  The 
approach  to  the  precipice  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
prepare  one  for  the  glorious  denouement  at  hand;  after 
following  for  some  time  a  delightful  path  that  winds  through 
the  woods,  occasionally  crossing  a  rippling  brook  [Hubbard's 
Brook],  and  not  forgetting  to  visit  a  sylvan  dell  whose  solitude 
is  made  audible  by  the  unwearied  tinkling  of  a  crystal  spring 
[the  Boiling  Spring]— you  suddenly  emerge  from  the  trees 
upon  a  flat  and  mossy  rock  which  forms  the  summit  of  a 
beetling  crag.  The  feelings  which  come  over  one  on  first 
beholding  this  freak  of  nature  are  indescribable.  The  giddy 
height,  the  iron-bound  rock,  the  boundless  horizon  open 
around,  and  the  beautiful  river  at  your  feet,  with  its  green  and 
sloping  banks  fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  every 
description  are  calculated  to  excite  in  the  beholder  emotions 
of  no  common  occurrence — to  inspire  him  with  vast  and 
sublime  conceptions. 

The  eye  wanders  over  the  broad  and  seemingly  compact 
surface  of  the  slumbering  forest  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  and  catches  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  little  farm- 
house "resting  in  a  green  hollow  and  lapped  in  the  bosom  of 
plenty",  while  a  gentle  swell  of  the  river,  a  rustic,  and, 
fortunately,  rather  old,  looking  bridge  on  the  right,  with  the 
cloudlike  Wachusett  in  the  distance,  give  a  finish  and  beauty 
to  the  landscape,  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  our  own 
fair  land.71 

Thoreau  wrote  this  reminiscence  in  1835.  That  same  year  Lemuel 
Shattuck  stated  in  his  History  of  Concord,  "Walden  woods  at  the 
south,  and  other  lots  towards  the  southwest  parts  of  the  town,  are  the 
most  extensive  [woods],  covering  several  hundred  acres  of  light-soil 
land."72 
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Joseph  Hosmer,  a  boyhood  friend  of  the  Thoreau  brothers, 
gives  this  account  half  a  century  after  their  adventures  in  Walden 
Woods: 

Fair  Haven  Cliffs,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the 
Thoreau's  [sic],  must  be  seen  to  be  known  and  appreciated. 
The  Concord  river,  with  its  serpentine  figure  pushing  its  way 
to  the  ocean;  the  Monadnoc  and  Wachusett  in  the  distance, 
together  with  Lake  Walden  in  full  view  on  the  east,  presents 
the  same  appearance  to  us  that  they  did  in  our  boyhood,  and 
to  remind  us  that,  while  we  are  changing  and  passing,  they 
are  not!  Nothing  can  surpass  this  sublime  picture  of  beauty 
and  loveliness. 

I  rode  up  the  boiling  spring  (minus  the  boil)  on  Fair  Haven 
Hill,  recently,  and  then  took  the  path  that  Thoreau  has  often 
trod,  over  the  top,  down  the  "devil's  stairway,"  over  rocks, 
down  its  craggy  sides,  now  sliding,  now  hanging  by  a  twig  that 
was  anchored  firmly  to  its  side  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs.  I 
then  followed  westwards  through  brush  and  bramble  to  the 
river.  The  descent  is  not  difficult,  but  the  ascent  is  quite 
another  thing.  It  was  the  same  old  way  that,  in  my  boy  days,  in 
company  with  John  and  Henry  Thoreau,  we  wandered  one 
bright  spring  day  in  a  year  that  has  so  long  since  past  [sic]  that 
it  now  seems  dim  and  shadowy.  Many  recollections  were 
pleasing,  but  I  often  found  my  eyes  wet  with  tears.73 

All  the  Thoreau  children  loved  Walden  Woods.  The  walk  to 
Walden,  Fair  Haven,  and  the  Boiling  Spring  was  a  route  John  Thoreau 
took  his  Concord  Academy  scholars  on  Saturdays,  giving  them 
instruction  in  botany,  geology,  and  other  departments  of  natural 
history.74  Henry  introduced  surveying  into  the  curriculum  and  had  his 
class  measure  the  height  of  the  Cliff  above  the  river.75  The  Thoreau 
brothers  and  sisters  in  their  letters  to  each  other  evoked  the  promise 
of  a  ramble  in  Walden  Woods  to  entice  the  traveler  home.  For 
example,  Henry  wrote  his  sister  Helen,  teaching  in  Roxbury,  on 
January  21,  1840  (original  text  in  Latin): 

When  Robin  Redbreast  brings  back  the  springtime,  I  trust  that 
you  will  lay  your  school-duties  aside,  cast  off  care,  and 
venture  to  be  gay  now  and  then,  roaming  with  me  in  the 
woods,  or  climbing  the  Fairhaven  cliffs,-or  else,  in  my  boat  on 
Walden,  let  the  water  kiss  your  hand,  or  gaze  at  your  image  in 
the  wave.76 
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After  Thoreau's  death  in  1862  his  sister  Sophia  continued  to 
celebrate  Walden  Woods,  now  made  more  memorable  by  association 
with  her  brother.  In  1869  she  wrote  Ellen  Sewall  Osgood  (to  whom 
her  brothers,  in  their  turn,  long  ago  had  proposed  marriage,  both 
unsuccessfully):  "If  you  were  only  here  I  would  show  you  the  sacred 
haunts  of  our  village.  We  would  visit  Walden,  and  Fair  Haven  too."77 
"Cannot  Walton  and  Anna  be  spared  to  visit  us  at  this  time?"  Sophia 
wrote  their  father,  Daniel  Ricketson,  Thoreau's  New  Bedford  friend, 
"Walden  &  Fair  Haven  are  all  ready  for  company  as  well  as  we."78  On 
another  occasion,  Sophia  chose  the  Cliff  on  Fair  Haven  as  the  place 
to  discuss  with  Daniel  Ricketson  "her  brother  Henry's  strong  faith  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul."79 

Throughout  Thoreau's  young  adulthood,  Walden  Woods 
remained  his  favorite  haunt.  "The  thought  of  Walden  in  the  woods 
yonder  makes  me  supple  jointed  and  limber  for  the  duties  of  the  day," 
he  wrote  near  the  end  of  1840.80  His  Journal  for  1837  to  1844,  which 
survives,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  abridged  transcriptions  or  torn 
fragments  of  the  original  notebooks,  mentions  Concord  locales 
ninety-seven  times.  Thirty-seven  of  these  references  are  to  Walden 
Woods  or  sites  in  Walden  Woods,  including  Walden,  Goose,  and  Fair 
Haven  Ponds,  the  Cliffs,  and  the  Boiling  Spring.  Thoreau's  earliest 
Journal  reference  to  "Walden  wood"  occurs  in  his  entry  for  April  26, 
1838,  in  his  poem  "The  Bluebirds": 

They  seemed  to  come  from  the  distant  south, 
Just  over  the  Walden  wood.81 

Much  of  Thoreau's  early  essay  "A  Winter  Walk"  describes  a  walk  in 
Walden  Woods  (though  the  name  is  not  given),  featuring  visits  to 
Walden  Pond— "And  now  we  descend  again,  to  the  brink  of  this 
woodland  lake,  which  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills"— and  the  Cliff— "Now 
our  path  begins  to  ascend  gradually  to  the  top  of  this  high  hill,  from 
whose  precipitous  south  side  we  can  look  over  the  broad  country,  of 
forest,  and  field,  and  river,  to  the  distant  snowy  mountains."82 

So  accustomed  did  Thoreau  become  to  the  term  "Walden 
Woods"  that  he  used  it  quite  casually  in  his  writings.  "For  the  first  time 
this  winter  I  notice  snow-fleas  this  afternoon  in  Walden  Wood,"  he 
notes  on  January  15,  1852  83  On  December  9,  1856,  he  writes, 
"Coming  through  the  Walden  woods,  I  see  already  great  heaps  of  oak 
leaves  collected  in  certain  places  on  the  snow-crust  by  the  roadside, 
where  an  eddy  deposited  them"84  When  an  Italian  carries  a  hand 
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organ  through  the  village,  Thoreau  remarks,  "I  hear  it  even  at  Walden 
Wood."85  In  Walden  Thoreau  portrays  "the  forlorn  but  melodious 
note  of  a  hooting  owl  indefinitely  far;  such  a  sound  as  the  frozen  earth 
would  yield  if  struck  with  a  suitable  plectrum,  the  very  lingua 
vernacular  of  Walden  Wood.'^6  Or  a  walk  recorded  in  Thoreau's 
Journal  might  be  headed  simply,  "To  Walden  Woods."67 


Walden  Woods  from  Brister's  Hill  to  the  Cambridge 
Turnpike 

An  area  of  Walden  Woods  to  which  the  townspeople  retired 
regularly  for  repose  and  recreation  was  Hubbard's  Close  and  its 
environs  at  the  bottom  of  Brister's  Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Walden 
Road,  extending  towards  the  Turnpike  where  it  terminated  in  an 
avenue  of  ferns.88  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1849  Thoreau  called 
this  area  Fairyland.89  By  the  early  1850s  the  children  of  the  town  were 
familiarly  referring  to  it  by  this  name.90  Ellen  Emerson  calls  the  area 
Fairyland  no  less  than  eight  times  in  her  published  letters.91  Sophia 
Hawthorne,  in  her  diary  for  April  1853,  mentions  a  walk  her  son  Julian 
took  in  "Fairy  Land"  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.92  Her  daughter  Rose 
places  the  locale  precisely  "in  Walden  Woods."93  The  name  took  and 
a  popular  guidebook  of  the  1920s,  Concord:  A  Pilgrimage  to  the 
Historic  and  Literary  Center  of  America,  informed  the  visitor:  "A  tiny 
pond  in  Walden  woods  at  the  left  of  the  road  on  the  way  to  Walden 
Pond  is  called  Fairyland."94 

Indeed,  the  town  had  long  considered  this  tract  below 
Brister's  Hill,  as  well  as  the  lands  atop  it,  part  of  Walden  Woods.  On 
January  1,  1808,  when  John  Richardson  mortgaged  to  Abiel 
Heywood  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Walden  Road  (the  former  Stratton 
piece  north  of  Walden  and  the  land  on  Brister's  Hill  above  Hubbard's 
Close,  extending  to  the  area  of  Goose  Pond),  their  deed  described 
the  parcels  as  "both  in  Walden  Woods."95  Almost  half  a  century  later, 
on  April  7,  1857,  Abel  Brooks  sold  Ebby  Hubbard  a  small  wedge  of 
woodland  on  Brister's  Hill.  The  deed  places  the  land  "in  Walden 
Woods  so  called.^6 

Fairyland  was  an  enchanted  playground  for  the  townspeople. 
"A  beautiful  little  dell  shut  in  by  woods,"97  Frank  Sanborn  calls  it,  and 
George  Bartlett  "a  romantic  spot.^8  To  Bartlett,  too,  Fairyland  is  "a 
suburb  of  Walden,"99  and  he  thus  describes  it  in  the  sixteenth  edition 
of  his  popular  Concord  Guide  Book  (1895): 
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Fairyland  has  a  pretty  pond  embowered  In  trees,  and  a 
delicious  spring,  clear  and  cool  enough  to  have  been 
patronized  by  the  fairies.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite  haunt 
for  the  children  of  the  village,  and  many  of  the  school  children 
have  often  used  it  as  a  play  and  picnic  ground.  Some  thirty 
years  ago,  the  pupils  of  a  well-known  school  used  to  hold  fairy 
masques  and  costume  parties  there,  and  if  a  wayfarer  had 
strayed  in,  he  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  himself  in 
the  centre  of  a  fairy  ring  or  gypsy  carnival.  Now  quiet  citizens 
use  it  as  a  pleasant  place  for  a  summer  stroll;  and  berrying 
parties  in  the  summer,  and  nutting  excursions  in  the  autumn, 
often  visit  it,  and  return  with  abundant  harvests.100 

On  November  27,  1883,  Edith  Emerson  Forbes,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  daughter,  purchased  Fairyland  from  Samuel  Hoar  "in  order 
to  save  its  noble  trees  from  the  woodman's  axe."101 

The  "delicious  spring"  Bartlett  refers  to  in  The  Concord  Guide 
Bookls  Brister's  Spring,  at  the  bottom  of  Brister's  Hill  near  the  Walden 
Road.  In  Walden  Brister's  Spring  symbolizes  the  fountain  of 
inspiration.  Its  cool  water  supplements  Walden  Pond's  during  the 
summer  months.  Thoreau  writes  in  Walden: 

Commonly  I  rested  an  hour  or  two  in  the  shade  at  noon,  after 
planting,  and  ate  my  lunch,  and  read  a  little  by  a  spring  which 
was  the  source  of  a  swamp  and  of  a  brook,  oozing  from  under 
Brister's  Hill,  half  a  mile  from  my  field.  The  approach  to  this  was 
through  a  succession  of  descending  grassy  hollows,  full  of 
young  pitch-pines,  into  the  larger  wood  about  the  swamp. 
There,  in  a  very  secluded  and  shaded  spot,  under  a 
spreading  white-pine,  there  was  yet  a  clean  firm  sward  to  sit 
on.  I  had  dug  out  the  spring  and  made  a  well  of  clear  gray 
water,  where  I  could  dip  up  a  pailful  without  roiling  it,  and 
thither  I  went  for  this  purpose  almost  every  day  in  midsummer, 
when  the  pond  was  warmest.102 

Rising  above  Hubbard's  Close  and  Brister's  Spring  is  Ebby 
Hubbard's  Woods,  described  by  Sanborn  as  "some  of  the  finest  oak 
and  pine  forest  in  Concord."103  Emerson  called  it  Hubbard's  Park104 
and  Ellery  Channing  referred  to  it  as  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
woodland  in  Concord,  "so  full  of  lights  and  leaves."105  Rising  from 
Hubbard's  Close,  climbing  the  hill  from  the  creek  and  meadow.were 
first  birches  and  alders,  next  oaks,  then  lofty  white  pines,  "changed  to 
lofty  firs  on  the  concealed  bank."106  It  was  a  "charming  hillside," 
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thought  Channing,  "covered  with  white  oaks,  silver  birch,  red  oak, 
white  pine,  little  hemlock,  white  maple"—  a  grove  "perfectly  alive  with 
melody  of  birds."107  In  Ebby  Hubbard's  Woods,  too,  Thoreau  came 
upon  "some  very  handsome  canoe  birches  ...  the  largest  I  know,  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high."108 

Apparently,  Ebby  Hubbard  did  not  admire  the  admirer  of  his 
woodlot.  A  reporter  for  the  Springfield  Daily  Republican  interviewed 
Hubbard  in  the  winter  of  1871-1872  and  found  that  he  "seemed  to 
think  little  of  Thoreau,  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  him 
carrying  home  trees  on  Sunday,  which  he  had  taken  up  in  the  woods, 
to  plant  at  Walden  Pond.  'He  wasn't  worth  anything,'  was  the  old 
man's  final  verdict."109 

This  was  also  the  verdict  of  many  of  Thoreau's  fellow 
townspeople.  They  wondered  to  what  end  this  Harvard  graduate  was 
skulking  across  their  woodlots.  He  seemed  to  be  trailing  in  the  tracks 
of  the  scamps  and  ne'er-do-wells  who  traditionally  drifted  to  Walden 
Woods,  the  backside  of  town.  Few  appreciated  that  Thoreau  used 
Walden  as  a  writer's  retreat.  The  author  of  Walden  wrote  in  his  Journal, 
"A  farmer  told  me  in  all  sincerity,  having  occasion  to  go  into  Walden 
Woods  in  his  sleigh,  he  thought  he  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  in 
all  his  life,  and  if  there  had  been  men  there  who  knew  how  to  write 
about  it,  it  would  have  been  a  great  occasion  for  them."1 10  Walden 
was  a  nice  place  to  visit  but  nobody  respectable  ought  to  live  there. 

Edward  Emerson  assessed  Thoreau's  contemporary 
reputation  thus: 

We  who  care  for  Thoreau  and  revere  him,  whether  or  no  we 
knew  him  personally,  must  feel  keenly  how  little  he  was  prized 
in  his  day  by  even  the  literary  and  scholarly  class,  whose 
opinions  influenced  a  wider  public.  Also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  mass  of  people,  even  in 
his  own  town,  of  very  limited  range  of  thought  and  no  interest 
in  Walden  but  horn-pout  in  one  weedy  bay  (since  grown  up 
into  land)  or,  in  the  woods,  with  cord-wood  or  pot-hunting,  to 
see  what  manner  of  man  he  was.1 1 1 

At  the  urging  of  Emerson  and  Alcott,  however,  Concord  did 
pay  homage  to  Thoreau  on  March  30,  1874,  when  the  citizens  voted 
at  Town  Meeting  to  name  a  new  street  from  the  depot  to  Brister's  Hill, 
intersecting  the  Walden  Road,  Thoreau  Street.112  Thoreau's  friend 
Bronson  Alcott  called  it  ua  compliment  of  his  townsmen  associating 
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him  henceforth  with  the  village  and  his  route  across  the  fields,  when 

living,  to  Walden  Pond Hereafter  the  traveller  from  afar,  when 

inquiring  for  Thoreau's  walk,  can  be  pointed  to  the  street  bearing  his 
name,  and  leading  to  the  shores  of  Walden  celebrated  in  his  story  of 
'Life  in  the  Woods.'"113 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Walden  road  from  Brister's  Spring 
and  Ebby  Hubbard's  Woods  is  Laurel  Glen  as  well  as  a  glacial  kettle 
hole  with  a  glacial  esker  through  it.  The  hollow  extends  from  the 
bottom  of  Brister's  Hill  closest  to  town  south  towards  Walden  Pond.  In 
his  writings,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1849,  Thoreau  calls  this  area 
Laurel  Glen.114  Richard  O'Connor,  an  historian  of  Walden  Woods, 
describes  the  hollow  thus: 

The  early  colonists  and,  indeed,  the  Indians  of  this  area 
before  them,  were  known  to  have  established  paths  and 
roads  across  such  eskers.  Considering  how  much  Fairhaven 
Road  extension  was  used  in  the  Colonial  period  (it  was  the 
main  road  to  Watertown  and  Sudbury),  and  the  amount  [of] 
meadow  hay  harvested  in  the  Fairhaven  Bay  area  at  this  time, 
this  path  was  well  used  before  the  path  or  road  we  now  call 
Walden  Street  was  in  use  (Walden  Street  was  laid  out  as  a 
county  road  in  1706). 

The  town  officially  laid  out  this  path  as  a  town  road  on 
March  14,  1671. 

Henry  Thoreau  travelled  this  path,  when  he  had  his 
house  at  Walden,  from  the  center  of  town  and  from 
Emerson's  house.  This  is  the  cart  path  mentioned  in  Walden, 
in  all  probability.  This  was  the  path  he  took  to  Brister's  when 
he  wished  to  avoid  the  steeper  Walden  Street.1 15 

Hubbard's  Close  and  Walden  Woods  extend  to  the 
(Cambridge)  Turnpike.  In  the  days  of  the  Concord  authors  the  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Turnpike  consisted  of  low,  level  meadows.116 
The  old  Love  Lane  (now  Hawthorne  Lane)  passed  through  them  for 
half  a  mile  to  meet  the  Boston  (Lexington)  Road  near  Hawthorne's 
Wayside.  Hawthorne,  as  well  as  Bronson  Alcott  when  he  lived  at 
Orchard  House  (and  earlier  at  the  Wayside  when  it  was  called  Hillside), 
could  look  across  meadows,  interrupted  only  by  clumps  of  willows,  "to 
the  wooded  hills,  beyond  which  ...  is  Thoreau's  Walden  Pond."117 
Hawthorne  and  Alcott  usually  passed  this  way  to  Walden,  along  Love 
Lane,  across  Brister's  Hill  and  through  Ebby  Hubbard's  Woods,  along 
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a  woodland  lane,  to  the  pond.  In  Concord  Days  (1872),  Alcott 
describes  the  vista  towards  Walden  Woods  from  Orchard  House:  "On 
the  southwest  is  an  ancient  wood,  Thoreau's  pride,  beyond  which  is 
Walden  Pond,  distant  about  a  mile  from  my  house,  and  best  reached 
by  the  lane  opening  opposite  Hawthorne's."118 

Sometimes  Alcott  and  Hawthorne  passed  farther  along  the 
Turnpike  to  the  Lincoln  (now  Sandy  Pond)  Road,  to  the  Edmund 
Hosmer  Farm.  In  the  chapter  "Winter  Visitors"  in  Walden,  Hosmer  is 
the  "long-headed  farmer,  who  from  far  through  the  woods  sought  my 
house,  to  have  a  social  'crack.'"119  In  the  second  draft  of  Walden 
(1849)  Thoreau  alludes  to  Hosmer  as  the  farmer  "who  lived  near  the 
skirts  of  the  wood."120  Sanborn  identifies  Hosmer  as  one  of 
Thoreau's  nearest  neighbors  "by  a  woodland  path"  often  traversed  by 
Emerson,  Alcott,  Channing,  Thoreau,  and  Sanborn  himself.121  This 
is  apparently  the  route  Hawthorne  describes  in  his  diary  for  August 
15,  1842,  while  he  was  living  at  the  Manse.  He  had  set  out  for  Walden 
Pond  with  his  friend  Hilliard,  calling  on  Emerson  to  join  them  as  they 
walked  down  the  Turnpike: 

We  turned  aside  a  little  from  our  way  to  visit  a  Mr.  Edmund 
Hosmer,  a  yeoman  of  whose  homely  and  self-acquired 
wisdom  Mr.  Emerson  has  a  very  high  opinion. . . . 

After  leaving  Mr.  Hosmer,  we  proceeded  through  wood- 
paths  to  Walden  Pond,  picking  blackberries  of  enormous  size 
along  the  way.  The  pond  itself  was  beautiful  and  refreshing  to 
my  soul. ...  It  lies  embosomed  among  wooded  hills,  not  very 
extensive,  but  large  enough  for  waves  to  dance  upon  its 
surface,  and  to  look  like  a  piece  of  blue  firmament,  earth- 
encircled.  .  .  .122 

The  Alcotts  lived  in  the  Hosmer  house  for  a  short  time  after 
they  moved  to  Concord  from  Harvard  and  Still  River  in  1844,  making 
Bronson  Alcott  an  even  earlier  inhabitant  of  Walden  Woods  than 
Henry  Thoreau.  The  Curtis  brothers  (George  William  and  Burrill) 
secured  a  room  at  the  Hosmer  farmhouse  in  the  summer  of  1845. 
Here  they  rented  a  small  piece  of  ground  "on  which  they  labored  half 
a  day,  and  roamed  the  woods  or  read  the  other  half."  This  farm  was 
"one-half  mile  east  of  Emerson,  on  a  cross-road  which  led  directly  to 
Walden  Pond  through  the  woods."123  This  juxtaposition  of 
philosophers  produced  some  happy  symposiums.  George  William 
Curtis,  later  famous  as  the  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  recalled  a 
particularly  memorable  party  in  1845,  when  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
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Alcott,  and  others  sat  in  Emerson's  parlor  while  "Orson  [Thoreau] 
charmed  us  with  the  secrets  won  from  his  interviews  with  Pan  in  the 
Walden  woods."124  That  same  year  the  Curtises,  Alcott,  Channing, 
Emerson,  Hosmer  and  his  three  sons  helped  Thoreau  set  up  the 
frame  and  raise  the  roof  of  his  house  at  Walden. 


Emerson  in  Walden  Woods 

"To  none  of  his  haunts  in  wood  and  field  did  Emerson  go  so 
much  as  to  Walden  and  its  groves,"  writes  Sanborn  in  his  popular 
"Emerson  and  His  Friends  in  Concord"  in  the  New  England  Magazine 
in  December  1890.  He  continues: 

I  have  often  walked  the  circuit  of  the  pond  with  him,  passing 
up  the  Lincoln  Road  till  we  came  to  the  wood  path  that  led  to 
his  "forest-ledge,"  then  descending  from  the  height  to  the 
railroad  track,  and  walking  along  that,  across  the  southwest 
side  of  the  water,  and  returning  on  the  north  side,  through 
the  pine  wood  above  Thoreau's  Cove.125 

One  of  the  young  people  of  the  town  recalled  with  considerable 
understatement  in  her  old  age,  "Emerson  was  a  lover  of  these 
woods."126 

Edward  Emerson,  commenting  on  his  father's  move  in  1835 
from  the  Manse  to  his  new  home  on  the  Turnpike,  writes:  "To  the 
happy  early  associations  with  the  hill  by  the  Manse  and  the  Great 
Fields  and  Meadows,  were  now  to  be  added  new  formed  ones  with 
the  low  hills  on  his  southeastern  horizon  clothed  with  a  continuous 
wood  which  hid  Walden  among  its  oaks  and  dark  pines."127  As 
George  Bartlett  informed  readers  of  the  Concord  Guide  Book,  this 
was  "ancient  Walden  where  Emerson  walked  through  miles  of  his  own 
woods."128 

In  1844  Emerson  purchased  the  pine  grove  and  field  he  liked 
most  to  walk  in  at  Walden— his  "Sacred  Grove"  which  Edward 
Emerson  said  became  his  father's  most  treasured  possession.129  On 
this  lot  in  1845  Thoreau  built  his  one-room  house  where  he  lived  for 
two  years,  two  months,  and  two  days.  In  1846  Emerson  bought  the 
high,  wood-circled  ledge  on  the  south  side  of  Walden.  He  called  this 
"My  Garden"  and  celebrates  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  title: 
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If  I  could  put  my  woods  In  song 

And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed, 

All  men  would  to  my  garden  throng, 

And  leave  the  cities  void. 


My  garden  is  a  forest  ledge 

Which  older  forests  bound; 

The  banks  slope  down  to  the  blue  lake-edge 

Then  plunge  to  depths  profound.130 

Nor  is  this  Emerson's  only  verse  celebration  of  Walden  Woods.  In 
"Walden"  he  writes: 

Self-sown  my  stately  garden  grows; 

The  winds  and  wind-blown  seed, 

Cold  April  rain  and  colder  snows 

My  hedges  plant  and  feed. 

From  mountains  far  and  valleys  near 

The  harvest  sown  to-day 

Thrive  in  all  weathers  without  fear,— 

Wild  planters,  plant  away!131 

Ellen  Emerson  recalled  that  her  father,  in  her  childhood,  "would  recite 
over  and  over  certain  verses  of  his": 

In  Walden  wood  the  chickadee 

Runs  round  the  pine  and  maple  tree 

Intent  on  insect  slaughter: 

O  tufted  entomologist! 

Devour  as  many  as  you  list, 

Then  drink  in  Walden  water.132 

Walden  Woods,  for  Emerson  as  for  Thoreau,  was  a 
philosopher's  sacred  grove.  "I  flee  to  the  secretest  hemlock  shade  in 
Walden  Woods  to  recover  my  self  respect,"  Emerson  wrote  in  his 
Journal  for  November  27,  1839.133  "In  the  garden,"  Emerson  had 
written  the  previous  year,  *the  eye  watches  the  flying  cloud  and 
Walden  Woods,  but  turns  from  the  village.  Poor  society!  what  hast 
thou  done  to  be  the  aversion  of  us  all?"134  Walden  Woods,  "on  the 
eastern  verge  of  Emerson's  farm,"135  was  the  place  he  went  most 
often  for  solitude  and  inspiration: 
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The  rich  inventive  genius  of  the  painter  must  all  be 
smothered  &  lost  for  want  of  the  power  of  drawing  and  when  I 
walk  in  Walden  wood  as  on  4  July  I  seem  to  myself  an 
inexhaustible  poet,  if  only  I  could  once  break  thro'  the  fence 
of  silence,  &  vent  myself  in  adequate  rhyme.136 

Sanborn  records  in  "The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Emerson"  in 
Scribner's  Monthly  for  February  1879: 

It  was  for  many  years  Mr.  Emerson's  custom  to  pass  his 
mornings  in  his  library,  and  his  afternoons  in  the  open  air, 
walking  alone  or  with  a  friend  across  the  pastures  and  through 
the  woods  which  encircle  the  village  on  all  sides.  Behind  the 
first  range  of  these  woods  to  the  southward  lies  the  fair  lake 
called  Walden,  along  whose  shores  Mr.  Emerson  owns  some 
acres  of  woodland,  so  that  he  may  look  upon  Walden  as  his 
own  domain.  His  favorite  walk  has  been  to  these  woods  and 
around  this  pond,  and  on  the  farther  shore,  opposite  the 
cove  where  Thoreau  built  his  cabin  in  1845,  Mr.  Emerson 
once  purposed  to  build  a  lodge  or  summer-house,  for  study 
and  for  the  lovely  prospect.137 

On  Sunday  afternoons  Emerson  walked  with  his  children  in 
Walden  Woods.  His  younger  daughter  Edith  recalled: 

At  four  o'clock  on  Sundays  Father  came  from  his  study,  and 
called  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  "four  o'clock,"  or  he  whistled  for 
us,  and  then  took  us  for  long  walks  in  the  woods,  showing  us 
pretty  flowers  he  had  found  in  his  daily  walks.  Oftenest  we 
went  to  Walden  and  his  loved  pine  grove  by  the  Cove,  where 

Mr.  Thoreau  had  his  leave  to  build  his  cabin In  these  walks 

he  often  crooned  his  verses  lately  written.138 

Edith's  brother  Edward  remembered  how  they  sauntered  "towards 
Walden,  or  beyond  to  the  Ledge  ('My  Garden'),  the  Cliffs,  the  old 

Baker  Farm  on  Fairhaven "139  Emerson  would  often  walk  there 

himself  in  the  afternoons,  enjoying  May  days  amid  maple,  poplar,  oak, 
birch,  walnut,  and  pine.  He  sometimes  took  his  hatchet  to  clear  the 
Indian  path  through  the  thicket  along  the  shore.  His  daughter  Ellen's 
letters  express  repeatedly  the  Emerson  family's  fancy  for  Walden 
Woods,  and  refer  vigilantly  to  their  watch  for  "fire  in  Walden 
woods."140  And  when  her  brother  Edward  walked  in  and  "camped 
out  in  Walden  Woods,"  she  wished  she  "could  go  up  to  Walden 
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Woods  with  him."141  Edward  felt,  too,  that  it  was  his  father's  affection 
for  Walden  which  had  caused  him  to  go  there  less  often  in  later  years: 

My  father  walked  to  the  last,  and  liked  to  go  to  the  woods,  but 
could  not  walk  so  far  as  in  earlier  days,  and  Walden  woods 
were  so  sadly  changed  by  publicity  from  the  green  temples 
that  first  he  knew,  that  he  had  little  pleasure  in  going  to 
them.142 

The  following  notice  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser's  1867  is 
typical  of  the  "publicity"  to  which  Edward  Emerson  refers: 

The  Naiad  Temple  of  Honor  of  this  city  will  make  their  annual 
excursion  to  Walden  Grove  and  Lake,  Tuesday  next,  July  16 
by  trains  leaving  the  Fitchburg  Station  at  7-1/2  and  1 1 
o'clock.143 

In  1866  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  bought  a  small  tract  on  the 
cove  of  the  pond  nearest  the  tracks  and  established  a  picnic  station  to 
bring  in  additional  revenue  during  the  hot  summer  season. 
Conditions  at  the  pond  were  then  ideal  for  establishing  a  bathing 
beach.  The  water  level,  which  naturally  goes  through  irregular  cycles 
of  high  and  low,  had  begun  receding  in  October,  within  a  year  adding 
six  or  seven  feet  to  the  margin  of  beach  around  the  entire  pond.  To 
the  gravelly  shore  nearest  the  picnic  grounds,  where  Hawthorne 
thought  "none  but  angels  should  bathe,"144  the  railroad  added  sand 
for  the  comfort  of  barefooted  bathers.  Shanties  were  raised,  a  path 
made  around  the  pond,  and  see-saws,  swings,  picnic  tables,  dancing 
platforms,  and  merry-go-rounds  set  out  for  public  amusements.  Gala 
boats  floated  on  the  pond,  bedecked  with  colorful  ribbons  and 
streamers.  Within  a  few  summers,  pavilions  for  public  speakers  were 
added  and  paths  cut  through  the  woods  for  walkers.  Near  the  main 
park  grounds,  the  railroad  cleared  fields  for  football  and  baseball  and 
set  out  a  race  track.  A  wooden  pedestrian  bridge  over  the  tracks 
protected  picnickers  from  onrushing  trains.  "Walden  Grove  and  Lake" 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  summer  resorts  in  the  Boston  area— 
for  the  social  times  of  clubs  and  associations,  Sunday  School  outings, 
church  festivals,  Fourth  of  July  picnics,  temperance  meetings, 
intemperance  meetings,  Spiritualist  encampments,  and  excursions 
for  mill  workers  and  the  poor  children  of  Boston.145 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Concord.  George  Bartlett 
recalled  in  his  Concord  Guide  Book,  "Many  of  the  older  inhabitants 
regretted  the  invasion  by  picnickers  of  these  quiet  nooks  where  the 
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philosophers  and  poets  walked  unmolested."146  Ellery  Channing 
grumbled,  "Privacy  and  retirement  can  never  again  return  to  this  spot, 
in  the  summer,  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  Henry."147  Emerson 
addressed  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred  picknickers  that  first  season 
and  chided  them  good-naturedly  for  their  mass  foray  into  the  forest. 
As  one  newspaper  reported: 

He  told,  in  his  peculiar  and  impressive  way,  of  the  enjoyment 
and  improvement  to  be  found  in  communion  with  nature.  He 
could  speak  from  experience  of  the  eminent  attractiveness  of 
the  region  around  them;  but  he  thought  that  its  advantages 
were  better  enjoyed  by  parties  smaller  than  the  present  one. 
Positively  small  parties  were  much  better,  and  a  party  of  one 
was  best  of  all.  Under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  he  must 
admit,  two  were  permissible,  and  might  enjoy  nearly  as  much 
as  one,  but  the  good  general  rule  was  to  be  alone  with  nature 
in  your  walk.148 

Increasingly,  Walden  Woods  became  renowned  as  a 
recreational  retreat  for  the  people  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs, 
especially  Waltham.  Alcott  noted  this  trend  when  he  pasted  into  his 
diary  a  clipping  from  the  Transcript,  reading  in  part: 

The  route  [by  rail]  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  out  of  the  city, 
although  through  a  country  the  least  populous.  Innumerable 
unimproved  sites  and  locations  for  building  invite 
investments,  and  the  attractive  woodlands  and  rising  grounds 
suggest  happy  retreats  to  tired  mortals.149 

Despite  these  changes,  Emerson  did  venture  as  far  as 
Walden  occasionally  during  his  later  years.  His  daughter  Ellen  writes 
her  sister  Edith  in  1870  that  their  father  is  still  laking  his  walk  in 
Walden  woods."150  Emerson  continued  to  direct  or  guide  friends  and 
pilgrims  to  the  woods  and,  as  early  as  1857,  had  pointed  out 
Thoreau's  house  site  to  visitors.151  When  a  reporter  asked  for 
directions  in  1870,  Emerson  obliged  by  sketching  a  map  of  Walden 
Woods  and  marking  on  it  significant  sites.152  As  Moncure  Conway 
notes,  the  generosity  with  which  Emerson  welcomed  pilgrims  to 
Walden  Woods  "has  made  it  public  property."153 

America's  most  revered  philosopher  himself  became  a 
favorite  attraction  in  his  groves.  Hannah  Hudson  wrote  in  her  widely 
read  "Concord  Books"  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  June  1875: 
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Sometimes  these  sojourners,  during  a  woodland  ramble,  are 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Emerson  taking  one  of  his 
frequent  walks  in  Walden  Woods.  That  is  indeed  a  favor,  for 
they  see  Concord's  greatest  man  in  the  most  beautiful  spot  in 
the  township.154 

Similarily,  Theodore  F.  Wolfe  writes  in  Literary  Shrines,  a 
popular  guidebook  near  the  turn  of  the  century: 

Ablution  here  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  transcendental 
baptism,  and  many  a  visitor,  eminent  in  art,  thought,  or  letters, 
has  boasted  that  he  walked  and  talked  with  Emerson  in 
Walden  woods  and  bathed  with  him  in  Walden  water.155 


The  Transcendentalists  and  Walden  Woods 

Above  all,  Emerson  and  his  friends  celebrated  Walden 
Woods  as  a  memorial  to  Thoreau.  This  association  is  sounded  in 
Emerson's  eulogy:  "Mr.  Thoreau  dedicated  his  genius  with  such 
entire  love  to  the  fields,  hills,  and  waters  of  his  native  town,  that  he 
made  them  known  and  interesting  to  all  reading  Americans,  and  to 
people  over  the  sea."156  Thoreau's  friend  Elizabeth  Hoar  expressed 
a  similar  sentiment  standing  before  Thoreau's  grave  soon  after  his 
death:  "Concord  is  Henry's  monument,  adorned  with  suitable 
inscriptions  by  his  own  hand."157  Bronson  Alcott  wrote  in  "The 
Forester,"  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  the  month  before 
Thoreau's  death:  "He  has  come  nearer  the  antique  spirit  than  any  of 
our  native  poets,  and  touched  the  fields  and  groves  and  streams  of 
his  native  town  with  a  classic  interest  that  shall  not  fade."158  Ellery 
Channing's  poem  "Walden,"  quoted  by  Alcott  at  the  end  of  "The 
Forester,"  evokes  the  shared  identity  of  Thoreau  and  Walden: 

It  is  not  far  beyond  the  Village  church, 

After  we  pass  the  wood  that  skirts  the  road, 

A  Lake.—the  blue-eyed  Walden,  that  doth  smile 

Most  tenderly  upon  its  neighbor  Pines, 

And  they,  as  if  to  recompense  this  love, 

In  double  beauty  spread  their  branches  forth. 

This  Lake  has  tranquil  loveliness  and  breadth, 

And  of  late  years  has  added  to  its  charms, 

For  one  attracted  to  its  pleasant  edge, 

Has  built  himself  a  little  Hermitage, 
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where  with  much  piety  he  passes  life. 

Thrice  happy  art  thou,  Walden!  in  thyself, 
Such  purity  is  in  thy  limpid  springs; 
In  those  green  shores  which  do  reflect  in  thee, 
And  in  this  man  who  dwells  upon  thy  edge, 
A  holy  man  within  a  Hermitage.159 

Nor  is  this  the  only  verse  tribute  to  Walden  Woods.  Sanborn  refers  to 
a  piece  Channing  wrote  in  1871  on  "Walden  woods  in  winter."160 
(Even  earlier,  in  1860,  anonymous  verses  entitled  "Walden  Woods" 
were  published  in  Moncure  Conway's  0/a/.161)  Channing  appears  to 
have  taken  to  heart  Emerson's  counsel  of  1842: 

But  where  is  Eilery,  Where  is  my  Poet?  The  autumn  is  fast 
wearing  into  winter  and  the  fine  days  are  all  unsung  I  hope  he 
has  heard  better  news  from  his  Lares  &  Penates.  If  not,  he 
must  come  &  carve  him  new  ones  with  axe  &  saw  in  Walden 
woods.162 

And  so,  Channing,  like  the  other  philosophers  of  Concord,  "walked 
through  Walden  woods"163  and  celebrated  its  charms  in  song.  As 
Sanborn  says  of  the  sites  most  frequented  by  the  Concord  authors— 
Walden  woods,  the  Cliffs,  and  the  Hill  of  Three  Friends  (Emerson, 
Channing,  and  Thoreau)  rising  above  Flint's  Pond: 

These  and  many  another  rural  scene  rise  in  the  memory  as  I 
recall  the  hundreds  of  rambles  I  have  taken  with  these 
friends,  or  heard  them  describe.  The  spirit  of  the  landscape 
has  been  given  by  each  writer  in  many  detached  sketches  . . . 
—by  Emerson,  Alcott,  Hawthorne,  Channing  and  Thoreau,  — 
and  these  have  become  a  familiar  portion  of  our  literature.164 

Indeed,  the  Concord  Transcendentalists  made  nature  a 
religion  and  Walden  Woods  their  church.  None  could  stray  long  from 
its  precincts  without  feeling  homesick.  On  Staten  Island  in  1843, 
Thoreau  wrote  to  Mrs.  Emerson: 

I  have  hardly  begun  to  live  on  Staten  Island  yet;  but,  like 
the  man  who,  when  forbidden  to  tread  on  English  ground, 
carried  Scottish  ground  in  his  boots,  I  carry  Concord  ground 
in  my  boots  and  in  my  hat,— and  am  I  not  made  of  Concord 
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dust?  I  cannot  realize  that  it  is  the  roar  of  the  sea  I  hear  now, 
and  not  the  wind  in  Walden  woods.165 

Similarly,  when  Emerson  left  for  Europe  in  October  1847  on  the 
packet-ship  Washington  Irving,  Thoreau  saw  him  off  from  the  wharf  in 
Boston,  then  wrote  with  knowing  sympathy  to  his  own  sister:  "Such 
will  be  his  lodgings  for  two  or  three  weeks;  and  instead  of  a  walk  in 
Walden  woods  he  will  take  a  promenade  on  deck,  where  the  few 
trees,  you  know,  are  stripped  of  their  bark."166  Perhaps  Bronson 
Alcott  said  it  best  when  he  reflected  in  his  diary  that  his  times  "beside 
Walden  Water  and  woods,  are  differenced  by  nameless  traits  from  all 
days  and  nights  in  my  calendar  of  experience.  There  is  nothing  like 
them,  nothing  comparable."167 

"I  have  met  with  but  one  or  two  persons  in  the  course  of  my 
life  who  understood  the  art  of  Walking,"  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  essay  of 
that  title,  "that  is,  of  taking  walks, — who  had  a  genius,  so  to  speak,  for 
sauntering.*^  None  exercised  that  genius  more  than  Emerson, 
Channing,  and  Thoreau.  Writing  in  the  summer  of  1889,  twenty- 
seven  years  after  Thoreau's  death  and  seven  after  Emerson's,  Ellen 
Emerson  lamented  that  the  old  wood-paths  in  Walden  Woods  were 
growing  up  with  young  trees.  "Father,  Mr.  Channing  and  Mr. 
Thoreau,"  she  wrote,  "seem  to  have  no  successors  to  keep  them 
open.  Father  used  to  talk  about  the  School  of  Walkers,  said  he  was  a 
Professor  of  Walking,  and  used  to  watch  to  see  whether  anyone  else 
valued  it. .  .  ,"169  On  another  occasion  Ellen  recalled  proudly:  "After 
we  were  old  enough  to  walk  to  Baker  Farm,  to  Conantum,  to 
Anursnack,  he  said,  'I  don't  know  but  you  will  deserve  to  have  an 
entrance  into  the  sacred  order  of  Professors  of  Walking.  Very  few 
belong  to  it.'"170 

The  Walkers"  was  Emerson's  and  Thoreau's  name  for  those 
who  sauntered  regularly  in  Walden  Woods.  According  to  Sanborn, 
the  townspeople  had  another  name  for  them: 

Not  far  from  the  river  banks,  were  the  Walden  and  Sudbury 
woods,  in  which  for  many  years  the  Concord  Walkers 
rambled.  When  I  first  went  to  live  in  that  town,  from  Harvard 
College  in  March,  1855, 1  asked  my  landlord,  on  the  first 
Sunday,  how  many  religious  societies  there  might  be  in  the 
village.  Col.  Holbrook  replied:  There's  the  Orthodox,  an'  the 
Unitarian,  an'  there's  the  VValden  Pond  Association,"  by 
which,  upon  further  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  meant  what 
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Emerson  and  Thoreau  termed  "The  Walkers,"  those  who 
rambled  in  the  Walden  woods  on  Sunday  afternoons.171 


Walden  Woods  Between  Walden  Pond  and  Fair  Haven 
Bay 

A  favorite  route  of  the  Walkers  was  from  Walden  Pond  a  mile 
southwest  to  Fair  Haven  Bay,  "an  expansion  of  Concord  River,  said  to 
contain  some  seventy  acres."172  Sanborn  places  Fair  Haven  Bay  on 
"the  other  side  of  Walden  woods  from  his  [Thoreau's]  cabin."173  This 
tract  was  continuous  woodland  in  Thoreau's  day,  interrupted  only  by 
cart  paths  and  the  old  west  extension  of  Fairhaven  Road  (the  Back 
Road)  which  was  the  main  thoroughfare  to  Watertown  and  Sudbury 
during  the  first  century  of  English  settlement  in  Concord.174  A  deed 
dated  January  14,  1791,  transferring  land  south  of  Walden 
(extending  to  the  Fair  Haven  area)  from  William  Gamage  to  John 
Richardson,  identifies  this  area  as  "Waldron  Pond  Woods."175  (When 
five  acres  of  woodland  near  the  railroad  tracks,  not  far  from  Walden 
Pond,  were  sold  by  Isaac  Brooks  to  Samuel  Staples  on  December  31, 
1845,  their  deed  described  the  property  as  "in  Walden  Woods.")176 

Thoreau  treats  the  area  between  Walden  Pond  and  Fair 
Haven  Bay  as  a  continuous  wood.  "From  Walden  I  went  through  the 
woods  to  Fair  Haven,"  he  writes  in  his  Journal  soon  after  moving  to 
Walden.177  In  Walden  Thoreau  watches  the  geese  "flying  low  over 
the  woods  toward  Fair  Haven"178  and  refers  to  a  colony  of  muskrats 
"in  one  direction  from  my  house  ...  in  the  river  meadows."179  Most 
revealingly,  Thoreau  describes  the  vista  towards  Walden  from  the 
opposite  side  of  Fair  Haven  Bay,  near  Conantum: 

I  saw  Fair  Haven  with  its  island  and  meadow  between  the 
island  and  the  shore 

As  I  looked  on  the  Walden  woods  eastward  across  the 
pond,  I  saw  suddenly  a  white  cloud  rising  above  their  tops, 
now  here,  now  there,  marking  the  progress  of  the  cars  which 
were  rolling  toward  Boston  far  below,  behind  many  hills  and 
woods.180 

Visitors  to  Walden  Pond  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  sometimes  approached  through  the  dense  woods  between 
Walden  and  Fair  Haven.  A  reporter  seeking  out  Walden  in  the  summer 
of  1870  describes  leaving  the  village  and  taking  "a  narrower  road" 
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through  the  woods  south  of  town,  "wending  your  way  among  trees  so 
low  that  you  must  sometimes  bend  to  avoid  the  overhanging 
branches."181  Margaret  Sidney  in  Old  Concord:  Her  Highways  and 
Byways  (1888)  recounts  a  horse  and  buggy  ride  through  the  same 
region.  The  "faintest  trace  of  a  path"  was  "shut  in"  by  woods  and 
"thoroughly  secluded  from  the  haunts  of  men."  The  horse  and  buggy 
became  "entangled  in  a  thick  growth  of  shrubbery"  and  could  not  be 
turned  around.182 

Taking  his  lunch  on  Lee's  Cliff,  at  the  south  end  of 
Conantum,  one  day  in  1856,  Thoreau  views  the  prospect  across  the 
river:  "What  is  a  New  England  landscape  this  sunny  August  day?  A 
weather-painted  house  and  barn,  with  an  orchard  by  its  side,  in  midst 
of  a  sandy  field  surrounded  by  green  woods,  with  a  small  blue  lake  on 
one  side."183  This  is  Baker  Farm,  to  which  Thoreau  devotes  a  chapter 
of  Walden: 

I  set  out  one  afternoon  to  go  a-fishing  to  Fair-Haven,  through 
the  woods,  to  eke  out  my  scanty  fare  of  vegetables.  My  way 
led  through  Pleasant  Meadow,  an  adjunct  of  the  Baker  Farm, 
that  retreat  of  which  a  poet  [Channing]  has  since  sung, 
beginning,— 

Thy  entry  is  a  pleasant  field, 

Which  some  mossy  fruit  trees  yield 

Partly  to  a  ruddy  brook, 

By  gliding  musquash  undertook, 

And  mercurial  trout, 

Darting  about." 

I  thought  of  living  there  before  I  went  to  Walden.184 

Channing,  in  his  diary,  describes  Baker  Farm  in  similarly  bucolic 
terms— "with  its  little  gray,  deserted  house,  its  yellow  fields,  &  mossy 
apple-trees.  On  this  farm  are  large  &  delightful  woodlands,  of  white 
oak,  white  pine  &  maple,  &  the  meadows  are  reddened  by  the 
cranberry  vines,  here  abundant."185  Emerson  said,  "James  Baker 
does  not  imagine  that  he  is  a  rich  man,  yet  he  keeps  from  year  to  year 
that  lordly  park  of  his,  by  Fairhaven  Pond,  lying  idly  open  to  all 
comers."186  Thoreau  notes  in  1860  that  the  northeast  part  of  Baker 
Farm  is  a  white  pine  wood,  "quite  young."187  The  approach  along  the 
river  from  the  south,  according  to  Channing,  was,  on  the  right,  beside 
"a  bank  covered  by  woodlots  as  far  as  Baker  farm."188  An  old  hunter 
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who  used  to  take  his  gun  and  go  out  *for  a  cruise  in  Walden  Wood" 
mentioned  to  Thoreau  several  of  the  locales  frequented:  the  Wayland 
(Walden)  Road,  Fair  Haven,  Well-Meadow,  and  Baker  Farm.189 


Fair  Haven  Hill 

Sanborn  said  that  "the  Transcendentalists,  like  the 
Zorastrians,  worshipped  on  the  hilltops,  and  liked  each  to  have  one  of 
his  own."190  Thoreau's  sacred  hilltop  was  Fair  Haven,  especially  its 
Cliff  overlooking  the  river  and  Walden  Woods.  It  was  a  favorite 
destination  of  John  and  Henry  Thoreau  on  their  boyhood  walks,  a 
frequent  site  for  Thoreau  family  picnics  (as  for  the  townspeople 
generally),  and  the  place  where  Henry  experienced  many  of  his  most 
joyful  moments  in  nature.  Joseph  Hosmer,  Thoreau's  boyhood  chum, 
recalled: 

For  him,  there  was  no  charm  like  the  clear,  placid  streams  and 
lakes,  the  craggy  cliffs  and  dells  of  his  own  'Fair  Haven;'  they 
were  part  and  parcel  of  his  being,  and  from  them  he  could  no 
more  stray  for  any  length  of  time,  than  he  could  cease  to 
be.191 

"In  all  my  rambles  I  have  seen  no  landscape  which  can  make  me  forget 
Fair  Haven,"  Thoreau  wrote  in  May  1850, 

I  still  sit  on  its  Cliff  in  a  new  spring  day,  and  look  over  the 
awakening  woods  and  the  river,  and  hear  the  new  birds  sing, 
with  the  same  delight  as  ever.  It  is  as  sweet  a  mystery  to  me  as 
ever,  what  this  world  is 192 

The  Cliff  is  the  place  of  renewal  Thoreau  returns  to  repeatedly 
throughout  his  life.  On  the  Cliff,  as  he  wrote  in  a  youthful  poem  called 
"Cliffs," 

The  loudest  sound  that  burdens  here  the  breeze 
Is  the  wood's  whisper . . .  ,193 

Here  Thoreau  left  the  world  and  himself  behind  and  came  to  his 
senses  again.  In  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  he 
writes:  "When  I  visit  again  some  haunt  of  my  youth,  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  nature  wears  so  well.  The  landscape  is  indeed  something  real, 
and  solid,  and  sincere,  and  I  have  not  put  my  foot  through  it  yet."194 
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George  Bartlett  in  the  Concord  Guide  Book  describes  Fair 
Haven  Hill  as 

the  haunt  of  Thoreau,  which  furnished  him  in  summer  berries 
for  his  simple  meals,  and  inspiration  for  his  vivid  descriptions 
of  all  seasons  of  the  year.  He  used  to  sit  often  on  the  cliffs, 
which  form  the  south-eastern  side  of  Fairhaven  hill,  and 
command  a  view  of  the  bay  and  its  surroundings,  and  also  of 
the  Lincoln  Hills.195 

Annie  Russell  Marble,  Thoreau's  turn-of-the-century  biographer,  also 
describes  the  prospect: 

From  the  cliffs  above  the  river,  Monadock  and  Wachusett 
are  outlined  in  the  distance,  while  in  the  foreground  are  many 
of  Thoreau's  favorite  walks— the  old  Carlisle  Road,  a  tract  of 
swamp  and  woodland  to  the  northeast,— the  Esterbrook 
country,  farther  west,  begirt  with  birches  and  cedars  and 
enticing  with  apple-orchards  and  berry-pastures,— Nine  Acre 
Corner  and  Fairhaven,  southward,  affording  unsurpassed 
glories  of  sunset,  pictured  with  glowing  colors  in  Thoreau's 
journal-pages.196 

Thoreau  himself  writes  in  Walden  that  sometimes,  "while  the  sun  was 
setting,  [I]  made  my  supper  of  huckleberries  and  blueberries  on  Fair 
Haven  Hill."197  After  spending  a  night  in  jail  in  1846  for  refusing  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  to  a  government  waging  war  to  extend  slave  territory, 
Thoreau  "returned  to  the  woods  in  season  to  get  my  dinner  of 
huckleberries  on  Fair-Haven  Hill."198  On  the  same  errand  on  July  27, 
1852,  Thoreau  writes  in  his  Journal,  The  slight  distraction  of  picking 
berries  is  favorable  to  a  mild,  abstracted,  poetic  mood,  to  sequestered 
or  transcendental  thinking."199 

All  the  transcendental  brethren  enjoyed  retiring  to  the  Cliff. 
Here  Bronson  Alcott  considered  planting  his  Utopian  community  in 
1843  before  he  settled  instead  at  Fruitlands  in  Harvard, 
Massachusetts.  Here  Channing  sought  solace  and  inspiration  for  his 
poetry.  Thoreau  wrote  Emerson  in  1848  that  Channing  "for  the  most 
part . . .  sits  on  the  Cliffs  amid  the  lichens."200  Emerson  too  found  it  a 
reliable  retreat  and  reference.  When  Thoreau  was  on  Staten  Island  in 
1843,  Emerson  wrote  him  that  the  Wyman  trial  was  making  quite  a  stir 
in  the  village,  "But  the  Cliff  and  Walden,  which  know  something  of  the 
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railroad,  know  nothing  of  that;  not  a  leaf  nodded;  not  a  pebble 
fell."201 

Tahatawan  Cliff  Thoreau  sometimes  called  this  favorite  haunt; 
so  named  for  the  Indian  chief  who  long  ago  had  frequented  the 
rocks.202  In  his  "Musings"  manuscript,  April  20,  1835,  Thoreau  says 
of  the  Cliff:  "This  interesting  spot,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  was  the 
favorite  haunt  of  the  redman,  before  the  axe  of  his  pale-faced  visitor 
had  laid  low  its  loftier  honors,  or  his  strong  water  had  wasted  the 
energies  of  the  race."203  While  Thoreau  was  at  Harvard,  this  was  the 
hill  he  longed  to  climb  at  home: 

If  there's  a  cliff  in  this  wide  world, 
'S,  a  stepping  stone  to  heaven, 
A  pleasant,  craggy,  short  hand  cut, 
It  sure  must  be  Fair  Haven.204 

While  in  Concord  for  Christmas  vacation  from  Harvard  in  December 
1836,  Thoreau  composed  a  Latin  epitaph  entitled  "The  Cliffs— a 
Cenotaph"  to  honor  Tahatawan.  This  tribute  translates  in  part: 

This  cliff  shall  be  his  cenotaph. 

O  Indians,  alas!  where  in  the  world  are  they?205 

Generations  of  visitors  have  attested  that  the  Cliff  provides 
the  most  sublime  prospect  in  Concord.  "For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  these  cliffs  have  been  a  favorite  resort  for  the  nature  lover  and 
the  climax  of  many  a  Sunday  walk  or  autumnal  holiday  trip,  as  no  better 
view  can  be  had  of  the  waving  tree-tops  and  gentle  river.^06  This  is 
George  Bartlett's  view  in  the  Concord  Guide  Book— an  opinion  also 
held  by  naturalist  William  Brewster  in  his  October  Farm  After  a  long 
drive  "in  Walden  woods"  on  October  24,  1876,  Brewster  goes 
Whence  to  Fairhaven  Cliffs,  where  we  remained  till  sunset,  talking  and 
looking  out  over  the  glorious  landscape."207  Even  Thoreau's  literary 
nemesis  James  Russell  Lowell  singled  out  the  Cliff  as  a  spectacular 
place  to  visit  when  he  was  rusticated  in  Concord  from  Harvard  College 
in  1838.  He  wrote  his  classmate  George  Loring:  "By  the  illustrious!  it 
does  not  seem  a  week  since  you  were  over  here,  &  yet  it  is  today.  Let 
me  see,  you  didn't  go  over  to  see  our  Cliffs  did  you?  You  had  better 
come  over  here  again  they  are  really  worth  seeing."208 
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James  Spooner  of  Plymouth,  visiting  the  Thoreaus  in  the  fall 
of  1854,  wrote  home  to  his  parents  about  a  walk  he  had  just  taken 
with  Henry  Thoreau  in  Walden  Woods: 

. . .  We  went  up  on  the  hills  from  which  you  can  see  distant 
mountains  &  a  wide  prospect  of  the  river,  dale  &  hamlet 
around.  We  soon  came  to  the  "Cliffs" — a  perpendicular  ledge 
of  rock  some  (200  ft)  hundred  feet  above  the  woods  &  river 
below— all  wild  &  rugged  far  from  any  house,  a  stupendous 
work  of  Nature  &  worth  as  much  to  see  as  Niagara  Falls  or  the 
Giant's  Caus[e]way!!  I  should  like  to  see  you  look  down 
there— you  would  have  to  hold  on  though!;]  it  makes  one  so 
dizzy.  We  saw  &  passed  through  "Pleasant  Meadow"  &  the 
"Baker  farm,"  saw  the  house  where  John  Field  lived,  & 
"Fairhaven  Bay"  &  "Conantum,  the  desolate  pasture  &  river 
reach  &  wild  apple  orchard  &  deserted  house."209 

To  Thoreau  the  view  from  the  Cliff  was  a  wilderness 
prospect — "a  sheeny  lake  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  forest."210  "I 
see  Fair  Haven  Pond  from  the  Cliffs,  as  it  were  through  a  slight  mist.  It 
is  the  wildest  scenery  imaginable,— a  Lake  in  the  Woods,"  Thoreau 
writes  in  his  Journal  on  August  5,  1851  ;211  and  again,  three  months 
later,  "Fair  Haven  by  moonlight  lies  there  like  a  lake  in  the  Maine 
wilderness  in  the  midst  of  a  primitive  forest  untrodden  by  man."212 
Walden  Woods  and  Fair  Haven  similarly  impressed  two  Englishmen 
visiting  some  thirty  years  apart.  Grant  Allen  writes  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review in  May  1888,  after  recently  visiting  Concord: 

I  saw  nothing  wilder  among  the  unbroken  solitudes  of  the 
Upper  Ottawa  tributaries  than  these  woods  that  fringe  the 
bank  of  Walden.  Not  a  human  habitation,  not  a  cleared  farm, 
not  a  sign  of  life  or  civilised  occupation  anywhere  broke  the 
unvaried  expanse  of  wild  woodland.213 

Even  as  late  as  1917  Herbert  Gleason  recounts  in  Through  the  Year 
with  Thoreau. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  piloted  to  the  crest  of  Fair  Haven  Hill- 
one  of  Thoreau's  dearest  shrines— an  English  friend  with 
whom  he  had  recently  been  mountain-climbing  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  This  friend,  a  world-wide  traveller  and  an 
alpinist  of  international  fame,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
fresh  from  scenes  of  superlative  grandeur  in  the  Canadian 
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Alps,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  view  from  this  little  hill, 
declaring  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.214 

Indeed,  a  local  writer  had  expressed  the  same  sentiment  in  an 
article  entitled  "Walden  Woods,"  in  the  Concord  Freeman  for  June 
27,  1884: 

Our  people  go  to  Europe  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Alps,  they 
go  to  Florida  to  roam  among  the  orange  groves,  to  the 
Adirondacks  to  ramble  among  towering  trees  and  wild 
woodlands,  then  to  return  to  Concord  and  sensibly  make  up 
their  minds  that,  after  all,  these  far  distant  pictures  are 
equalled  if  not  excelled  by  our  own  Walden  Woods  and  the 
deep  clear  lake  on  whose  surface  is  shadowed  forest  pictures 
of  enchanted  beauty.215 

Next  to  Walden  itself,  the  Cliff  is  the  Concord  locale  most 
sacred  to  Thoreau's  memory.  Sanborn  writes  in  the  last  of  his  several 
biographies  of  Thoreau,  "Should  a  statue  of  Thoreau  ever  be  erected 
in  Concord,  these  cliffs,  where  the  brothers  commemorated  their 
Indian  ideal,  would  be  the  proper  place  for  it,  and  the  rock  itself  might 
be  carved  into  his  aquiline  features."216  Kate  Tryon  makes  this  point 
even  more  succinctly  in  the  title  of  her  article  about  Fair  Haven  Hill  in 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for  March  23,  1897.  She  calls  it  simply 
"Thoreau's  Hill."217 


Bear  Garden  Hill  and  the  Boiling  Spring 

Bear  Garden  Hill,  a  spur  of  Fair  Haven  Hill,  was  visited  by 
Thoreau  from  about  age  six  and  remained  a  frequent  destination  on 
his  walks.218  For  Thoreau,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  town,  Bear  Garden  Hill 
was  the  choicest  berry  pasture  in  Concord.  During  the  nineteenth- 
century  the  settled  area  nearer  to  town  than  Bear  Garden  Hill  was 
known  as  Hubbardville,  named  for  a  family  of  farmers  who  owned  the 
land  and  lived  near  the  Fairhaven  Road-Sudbury  Road 
intersection.219  Much  of  the  area  around  Bear  Garden  is  meadow- 
wetlands  which  were  flooded  and  drained  annually  during  the  early 
days  of  settlement  for  the  crop  of  prized  meadow  hay.220  Other  parts 
of  Bear  Garden  were  given  over  to  pasturage.  (Thoreau  mentions 
seeing  cattle  on  Bear  Garden  Hill  in  1851.)221  The  upland,  however, 
remained  principally  wooded  and  Thoreau  refers  to  "the  dark  pitch 
pine  wood"  on  Bear  Garden  Hill.222  "My  thoughts  expand  and  flourish 
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most  on  this  barren  hill,"  Thoreau  writes,  "where  in  the  twilight  I  see 
the  moss  spreading  in  rings  and  prevailing  over  the  short,  thin  grass, 
carpeting  the  earth,  adding  a  few  inches  of  green  to  its  circle  annually 
while  it  dies  within."223  The  rocky  expanses,  the  dark  pitch  pine 
wood,  the  sandy  promontory  combined  to  make  this  hill  a  particularly 
wild  and  evocative  tract.  Bear  Garden  Hill  was  a  favorite  place  for 
moonlight  walks  and  it  is  a  locale  featured  in  Thoreau's  "Moonlight" 
papers224 

The  Boiling  Spring  at  Bear  Garden  Hill  was  Concord's  coldest 
and  most  popular  spring  from  colonial  days  and  a  literary  symbol  for 
the  Transcendentalists.  It  was  so  named  because  it  bubbled  as  it 
oozed  from  the  earth.  The  land  around  it,  called  the  "Boiling  Spring 
woodlot"  on  old  deeds,  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Maine  relatives  of 
the  Thoreaus.225  Both  Ellery  Channing  and  Ellen  Emerson  refer  to 
the  Boiling  Spring  as  an  objective  of  their  walks.226  Channing,  in  fact, 
published  a  poem  about  the  Boiling  Spring  called  "Walden  Spring": 

And  resting  there  after  my  thirst  was  quenched, 

Beneath  the  curtain  of  a  civil  oak, 

That  muses  near  this  water  and  this  sky, 

I  tried  some  names  with  which  to  grave  this  fount.227 

Thoreau  considered  the  Boiling  Spring  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Walden  Woods.  "There  are  few  really  cold  springs,"  he  reflected  in 
his  Journal,  "I  go  out  of  my  way  to  go  by  the  Boiling  Spring.  How  few 
men  can  be  believed  when  they  say  the  spring  is  cold?  There  is  one 
cold  as  the  coldest  well  water.  What  a  treasure  is  such  a  spring!  Who 
divined*?*28 

Thoreau  knew  who  had  defiled  it.  On  February  10,  1844, 
David  Loring,  Concord's  lead  pipe  manufacturer,  had  purchased 
water  rights  to  the  Boiling  Spring.  According  to  Walden  Woods 
historian,  Richard  O'Connor: 

His  plan  was  to  supply  the  Concord  depot  with  water  by 
piping  it  from  the  Boiling  Spring.  Loring  sold  the  rights  to  the 
railroad,  and  the  spring  was  dug  out  and  bricked  in,  and  the 
aqueduct  constructed,  probably  in  1846  229 

On  June  17,  1853,  Thoreau  laments  in  his  Journal: 
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The  Boiling  Spring  is  turned  into  a  tank  for  the  Iron  Horse  to 
drink  at,  and  the  Walden  woods  have  been  cut  and  dried  for 
his  fodder.  That  devilish  Iron  Horse,  whose  ear-rending 
whinner  is  heard  throughout  the  town,  has  defiled  the  Boiling 
Spring  with  his  feet  and  drunk  it  up,  and  browsed  off  all  the 
wood  around  the  pond.230 

The  next  year,  in  Walden,  he  continues  his  jeremiad: 

. . .  That  devilish  Iron  Horse,  whose  ear-rending  neigh  is 
heard  throughout  the  town,  has  muddied  the  Boiling  Spring 
with  his  foot,  and  he  it  is  that  has  browsed  off  all  the  woods  on 
Walden  shore;  that  Trojan  horse,  with  a  thousand  men  in  his 
belly,  introduced  by  mercenary  Greeks!  Where  is  the 
country's  champion,  the  Moore  of  Moore  Hall,  to  meet  him  at 
the  Deep  Cut  and  thrust  an  avenging  lance  between  the  ribs 
of  the  bloated  pest?231 

Thoreau  wrote  prophetically  to  his  mother  from  Staten  Island  in  1843: 
"I  should  have  liked  to  be  in  Walden  woods  with  you,  but  not  with  the 
railroad."232 

Nor  was  Thoreau  alone  in  regretting  that  the  railroad 
encroached  on  Walden  Woods.  Ellery  Channing  wrote  in  1849  or 
1850:  "It  is  obvious  that  these  woodland  plantations  both  on  the 
River,  and  elsewhere  must  continually  diminish,  inasmuch  as  the 
Railroad  consumes  itself,  &  carries  off  vast  quantities  as  we  may  truly 
say  of  wood  each  year."233  George  William  Curtis  vented  his 
apprehension  in  a  striking  comparison:  The  train's  whistle,  he  said, 
was  "a  shriek  sharper  than  any  that  had  rung  from  Walden  woods 
since  the  last  war-whoop  of  the  last  Indians  of  Musketaquid."234 


Walden  Woods  in  Lincoln 

Lemuel  Shattuck  in  his  History  of  Concord  (1835)  describes 
"Goose  Pond,  lying  easterly  of  Walden, . . .  one  of  a  number  of  small 
ponds,  in  a  tract  of  land  peculiarly  broken  into  ridges  and  vales,  which 
in  some  seasons  are  nearly  dry."235  The  names  Goose  Pond  and 
Little  Goose  Pond  turn  up  in  some  of  the  earliest  documents  relating 
to  the  land  transaction  in  the  town.236  This  area  was  long  known  for 
excellent  ^fowling"  and  later  for  ornithological  studies.  William 
Brewster  owned  twenty-seven  acres  at  the  pond  in  the  1890s,  having 
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bought  them  to  save  the  woods  from  the  woodchopper's  axe.237 
Goose  Pond  is  the  second  Concord  locale  (after  Annursnack  Hill) 
Thoreau  mentions  in  his  Journal.238  In  Waldenhe  refers  to  "Goose 
Pond,  of  small  extent, ...  on  my  way  to  Flint's."239 

Thoreau  places  Flint's  Pond  "a  mile  eastward"  of  Walden 
Pond,  in  Lincoln.240  "A  walk  through  the  woods  thither  was  often  my 
recreation."241  When  he  walked  to  Lincoln  Center  to  lecture,  by  way 
of  Goose  and  Flint's  Ponds,  Thoreau  did  not  travel  in  the  road,  nor 
pass  a  house  "between  my  own  hut  and  the  lecture  room."242  He 
surmised  that  there  had  been  a  connection  between  Walden  and 
Flint's  Ponds  in  some  antediluvian  age: 

I  have  said  that  Walden  has  no  visible  inlet  nor  outlet,  but  it  is 
on  the  one  hand  distantly  and  indirectly  related  to  Flint's 
Pond,  which  is  more  elevated,  by  a  chain  of  small  ponds 
coming  from  that  quarter,  and  on  the  other  directly  and 
manifestly  to  Concord  River,  which  is  lower,  by  a  similar  chain 
of  ponds  through  which  in  some  other  geological  period  it 
may  have  flowed 243 

Thoreau  liked  to  climb  the  Cedar  hill  on  the  southeast  side  of 
Flint's  Pond  "for  the  sake  of  the  view"— "an  extensive  forest  view."244 
He  writes  in  his  Journal  for  September  12,  1851: 

I  go  to  Flint's  Pond  for  the  sake  of  the  mountain  view  from  the 
hill  beyond,  looking  over  Concord.  I  have  thought  it  the  best, 

especially  in  winter,  which  I  can  get  in  this  neighborhood I 

go  to  Flint's  Pond  also  to  see  a  rippling  lake  and  reedy  island 
in  its  midst, — Reed  Island.  A  man  should  feed  his  senses  with 
the  best  that  the  land  affords.245 

Walden  Woods  covers  an  extensive  tract  in  Lincoln  as  well  as 
Concord  and  reaches  to  Flint's  Pond  and  the  area  around  Jacob 
Baker's.  Thoreau  in  the  Journal  he  kept  at  the  pond  refers  to  the  echo 
of  the  whippoorwills  coming  "faintly  from  far  in  the  Lincoln  woods."246 
Particularly  regrettable  was  the  loss  of  the  "boundless  chestnut 
woods  of  Lincoln,— they  now  sleep  their  long  sleep  under  the 
railroad."247  In  1860  a  remnant  of  this  chestnut  wood  still  stood  near 
the  Lincoln  line,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Deep  Cut  on  the  railroad 
tracks,  "through  the  woods  and  over  hill  and  dale."248  Chestnuts 
were  not  the  only  tree  grown  scarce  in  Walden  Woods.  Thoreau 
noted  in  his  Journal  on  January  5,  1850: 
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Discovered  a  small  grove  of  beeches  today— between 
Walden  &  Flint's  Ponds— standing  by  a  little  run  which— at 
length,  makes  its  way  through  Jacob  Baker's  meadow  and  a 
deep  broad  ditch  which  he  has  dug— &  emptied  into  the  river. 
—A  tree  which  has  almost  disappeared  from  Concord  woods, 
though  once  plenty. 

It  is  worth  the  while  to  go  some  miles  only  to  see  a  single 
beech  tree.  So  fine  a  bole  it  has,  so  perfect  in  all  its  details,— 
so  fair  &  smooth  its  bark— as  if  painted  with  a  brush— and 
fringed  with  lichens,  I  could  stand  an  hour  and  look  at  one.249 

The  road  to  Sudbury  which  skirts  Walden  Pond  existed  as 
early  as  1648.  (A  highway  from  Watertown  to  Concord  had  been  laid 
out  in  1638.)  The  Walden  road,  according  to  Charles  Walcott  in 
Concord  in  the  Colonial  Period,  "ran  through  the  woods  to  the 
southward  of  Walden  Pond,  where  it  crossed  the  ravine,  and 
emerged  from  the  woods  at  the  James  Baker  place,  in  Lincoln."250 
(Ellen  Emerson,  after  a  fire  in  Walden  Woods  in  1883,  observes  that 
"almost  the  whole  region  from  Mr.  Baker's  to  the  Pond  is  burned.^51 ) 
Thoreau  in  his  Journal  for  July  16,  1851,  refers  to  the  pine  plains 
behind  James  Baker's,  "where  late  was  open  pasture,  now  open  pitch 
pine  woods."  Thoreau  continues, 

These  are  among  our  pleasantest  woods,— open,  level,  with 
blackberry  vines  interspersed  and  flowers,  as  lady's  slippers, 
earlier,  and  pinks  on  the  outskirts.  Each  tree  has  room 
enough.  And  now  I  hear  the  wood  thrush  from  the  shade, 
who  loves  these  pine  woods  as  well  as  I.252 


Fires  in  Walden  Woods 

Fires  were  always  a  threat  in  Walden  Woods.  Ellen  Emerson 
described  Walden  around  1878  as  "still  wooded— more  so  than  in 
Thoreau's  day,  but  there  have  been  bad  wood-fires  lately  that  have 
taken  off  some  of  the  best  trees."253  References  to  "fire  in  Walden 
Woods"  appear  in  the  Concord  Town  Reports  for  1879-1880,  1884- 
1885  (two  fires),  1885-1886  (two  fires),  1887-1888,  1889-1890, 
1891-1892,  1895-1896,  1896-1897,  and  1899-1900 254 
Thoreau,  however,  found  compensation  in  the  fires,  even  in  one  he 
himself  had  accidentally  started  at  Fair  Haven  Bay  in  1844.  He  writes  in 
his  Journal  for  September  10,  1851: 
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How  beautiful  the  sproutland  (burnt  plain)  seen  from  the 
Cliff!  No  more  cheering  and  inspiring  sight  than  a  young  wood 
springing  up  thus  over  a  large  tract,  when  you  look  down  on 
it,  the  light  green  of  the  maples  shaded  off  into  the  darker 
oaks;  and  here  and  there  a  maple  blushes  quite  red, 
enlivening  the  scene  yet  more.  Surely  this  earth  is  fit  to  be 
inhabited,  and  many  enterprises  may  be  undertaken  with 
hope  where  so  many  young  plants  are  pushing  up.  In  the 
spring  I  burned  over  a  hundred  acres  till  the  earth  was  sere 
and  black,  and  by  midsummer  this  space  was  clad  in  a  fresher 
and  more  luxuriant  green  than  the  surrounding  even.  Shall 
man  then  despair?  Is  he  not  a  sprout-land  too,  after  never  so 
many  searings  and  witherings?  If  you  witness  growth  and 
luxuriance,  it  is  all  the  same  as  if  you  grew  luxuriantly.255 

A  letter  Frank  Sanborn  wrote  to  the  Boston  Herald  after  an 
especially  damaging  fire  in  1896  is  worth  quoting  in  full  for  its 
description  of  Walden  Woods: 


Thoreau  and  the  Walden  Woods 

The  Damage  by  the  Recent  Fire  Not  as  Great  as  Was  Reported. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  notice  in  your  widely  circulated  journal  concerning 
the  recent  fire  in  Walden  woods  will  convey  a  wrong 
impression  to  many  readers,  the  facts  about  that  fire  having 
naturally  been  exaggerated  while  it  was  going  on,  and  before 
any  one  could  say  where  it  would  stop.  I  examined  the 
localities  yesterday,  and  can  qualify  to  some  extent  your 
remarks. 

The  term  "Walden  woods"  covers  a  great  tract,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Fitchburg  railroad,  and  on  all  sides  of  the  pond, 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  a  "lake."  This  tract  might  be 
so  measured  as  to  be  two  miles  long  by  half  a  mile,  or  even  a 
mile  in  width,  and  of  this  area,  probably  less  than  half  a  square 
mile  was  burnt  over  in  the  last  fire,  which  did  not  reach  the  fine 
large  pines  around  Thoreau's  cove  and  cairn,  nor,  indeed, 
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any  of  the  woods  immediately  encircling  the  water.  It  did  run 
through  a  large  plantation  of  white  pines,  made  by  Thoreau 
some  20  rods  from  his  hut  eastward,  on  land  belonging  to  his 
friend,  Emerson,  and  it  burned  through  a  large  tract  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Lincoln  road,  between  the  shallow  lake  called 
Goose  pond,  and  the  hillsides  covered  with  great  oaks, 
chestnuts  and  pines,  once  called  "Hubbard's  woods,"  and 
named  by  Emerson  "The  Park."  Fortunately,  this  park,  now 
the  property  of  Emerson's  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes,  was 
hardly  touched  at  all,  so  that  the  regions  more  especially 
associated  with  the  two  friends,  Emerson  and  Thoreau  were 
not  greatly  injured  by  the  fire. 

Through  this  park  ran  the  path  by  which  Alcott,  while 
Thoreau  was  living  by  Walden  (1845-47),  used  to  visit  his 
young  friend — walking  across  from  the  Edmund  Hosmer  farm, 
or  from  what  soon  became  Hawthorne's  "Wayside,"  then 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Alcotts.  Emerson's  own  way  to 
Walden  was  only  for  a  few  rods  through  the  fields;  he  then 
followed  the  wide  Lincoln  road,  over  "Brister's  hill,"  or 
diverged  to  the  right,  at  the  hill's  foot,  into  a  woodpath.  Both 
sides  of  this  woodpath  have  been  devastated  either  by  the 
axe  or  by  fire,  but  nature  is  quick  to  repair  such  ravages  in  our 
woods,  and  before  10  years,  if  the  railroad  engines  set  no 
more  fires,  nobody  could  see  where  the  late  fire  has  run  in 
this  part  of  the  tract.  Probably  the  pines  planted  by  Thoreau's 
hands  are  mostly  killed,  and  this  is  a  serious  loss.  But  the 
woodland  associations  of  Thoreau  and  Walden  are  only 
slightly  injured  otherwise,  by  what  seemed  so  disastrous  a 
combustion.  F.  B.  SANBORN.  Concord,  May  25.256 


The  Cutting  of  Walden  Woods 

Britton's  Hollow,  in  Walden  Woods,  was  along  the  Lincoln 
(Sandy  Pond)  Road,  between  Goose  Pond  and  Saw  Mill  Brook.  Just 
over  the  line,  in  Lincoln,  along  the  same  road  and  still  in  Walden 
Woods,  was  Britton's  Camp,  as  disruptive  a  factor  in  the  landscape  as 
the  railroad;  for,  as  Emerson  reminds  us,  Britton's  "trade  is 
lumber.'257  Thoreau  describes  Britton's  devastation  of  the  hollow 
which  bears  his  name: 

It  was  a  mistake  for  Britton  to  treat  that  Fox  Hollow  lot  as 
he  did.  I  remember  a  large  old  pine  and  chestnut  wood  there 
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some  twenty  years  ago  [ca.  1840].  He  came  and  cut  it  off  and 
burned  it  over,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  good  for  nothing.  I 
mean  that  acre  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  It  is  now  one  of 
those  frosty  hollows  so  common  in  Walden  Woods,  where 
little  grows,  sheep's  fescue  grass,  sweet-fern,  hazelnut 
bushes,  and  oak  scrubs  whose  dead  tops  are  two  or  three 
feet  high,  while  the  still  living  shoots  are  not  more  than  half  as 
high  at  their  base.  They  have  lingered  so  long  and  died  down 
annually.  At  length  I  see  a  few  birches  and  pines  creeping 
into  it,  which  at  this  rate  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years  more 
will  suggest  a  forest  there.  Was  this  wise?258 

But  the  cutting  continued.  Nothing  more  dramatically 
illustrates  the  degree  of  devastation  than  to  contrast  the  woodlands 
indicated  on  the  1830  and  1852  maps  of  Concord.259  The  latter  (to 
which  Thoreau  contributed  a  survey  of  Walden  Pond)  shows  a  greatly 
reduced  standing  forest  in  Walden  Woods.  By  1852,  the  railroad,  the 
lumber  business,  and  town  fuel  supplies  had  taken  their  toll  on  the 
woods.  That  same  year,  Thoreau  reflected  in  his  Journal:  "This  winter 
they  are  cutting  down  our  woods  more  seriously  than  ever, — Fair 
Haven  Hill,  Walden,  Linnaea  Borealis  Wood,  etc.,  etc.  Thank  God, 
they  cannot  cut  down  the  clouds."260  That  same  year  too  Thoreau 
added  the  following  passage  to  his  draft  of  Walden,  five  years  after  he 
left  the  woods: 

But  since  I  left  those  shores  the  woodchoppers  have  still 
further  laid  them  waste,  and  now  for  many  a  year  there  will  be 
no  more  rambling  through  the  aisles  of  the  wood,  with 
occasional  vistas  through  which  you  see  the  water.  My  Muse 
may  be  excused  if  she  is  silent  henceforth.  How  can  you 
expect  the  birds  to  sing  when  their  groves  are  cut  down?261 

"These  woods!"  Thoreau  writes  as  the  woodchoppers  laid  waste  the 
landscape,  "Why  do  I  feel  their  being  cut  more  sorely?  Does  it  not 
affect  me  nearly?  The  axe  can  deprive  me  of  much.  Concord  is 
sheared  of  its  pride.  I  am  certainly  the  less  attached  to  my  native  town 
in  consequence.  One,  and  a  main,  link  is  broken.  I  shall  go  to  Walden 
less  frequently.^62  Britton's  business  declined  and  Thoreau 
informed  Emerson  in  February  1848,  "Joel  Britton  has  failed  and 
gone  into  chancery — but  the  woods  continue  to  fall  before  the  axes 
of  other  men."263 

Less  than  a  week  before  Thoreau  lamented  the  destruction 
of  Fox  Hollow,  he  had  noted  in  his  Journal: 
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The  woods  within  my  recollection  have  gradually 
withdrawn  further  from  the  village,  and  woody  capes  which 
jutted  from  the  forest  toward  the  town  are  now  cut  off  and 
separated  by  cleared  land  behind.  The  Irish  have  also  made 
irruptions  into  our  woods  in  several  places,  and  cleared 
land.264 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Thoreau  found  the  Irish  presence  in 
Walden  Woods  wholly  disagreeable.  He  had  written  Emerson  on 
October  17,  1843,  when  the  Irish  were  first  settling  into  their  shanty 
villages  near  Walden  Pond: 

Methinks  I  could  look  with  equanimity  upon  a  long  street 
of  Irish  cabins  and  pigs  and  children  revelling  in  the  genial 
Concord  dirt,  and  I  should  still  find  my  Walden  wood  and  Fair 
Haven  in  their  tanned  and  happy  faces.265 

Thoreau  himself  felt  culpable  in  the  cutting  of  Walden  Woods. 
In  his  capacity  as  surveyor  he  divided  the  land  in  men's  eyes  and 
made  Walden  Woods  marketable.  He  was  aiding  and  abetting  his 
neighbors  in  their  alteration  of  the  landscape.  There  is  self- 
assessment  in  his  New  Year's  Journal  entry,  1858: 

I  have  lately  been  surveying  the  Walden  woods  so 
extensively  and  minutely  that  I  now  see  it  mapped  in  my 
mind's  eye— as,  indeed,  on  paper— as  so  many  men's  wood- 
lots,  and  am  aware  when  I  walk  there  that  I  am  at  a  given 
moment  passing  from  such  a  one's  wood-lot  to  such 
another's.266 

Yet,  despite  the  incursions  of  business  and  commerce  into 
Walden  Woods,  its  unity  as  a  wild  tract  remained  intact.  "They  cannot 
fatally  injure  Walden  with  an  axe,"  Thoreau  wrote,  "for  they  have  done 
their  worst  and  failed."267  He  took  heart  from  the  noble  stand  of  trees 
which  remained  on  the  bank  and  brow  of  Brister's  Hill: 

I  love  to  look  at  Ebby  Hubbard's  oaks  and  pines  on  the 
hillside  from  Brister's  Hill.  Am  thankful  that  there  is  one  old 
miser  who  will  not  sell  nor  cut  his  woods,  though  it  is  said  that 
they  are  wasting.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good.266 

Even  after  Thoreau's  death  in  1862,  his  friends  considered  how  he 
would  have  continued  to  lament  village  encroachments  on  Walden 
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Woods.  Ellery  Channing  told  Sophia  Thoreau  six  years  after  her 
brother's  death  that  he  could  often  hear  his  voice,  "deploring  the  loss 
of  woods  &  changes  in  landscape."269  Four  years  later  Bronson 
Alcott  saw  the  woodcutters  felling  the  Ministerial  lot  and  closing  in  on 
Ebby  Hubbard's  Woods: 

The  woodchoppers  have  felled  the  timber  on  the 
Ministerial  lot  across  the  interval,  having  as  yet  Ebby 
Hubbards  woodlot,  which  doubtless  is  doomed  now  he  is  no 
longer  here  to  protect  it  from  their  strokes.  It  qualifies  the 
landscape  very  considerably,  this  opening  of  forty  acres  to 
view,  and  one  must  be  reconciled  to  lose  his  handsome 
fringe  of  forest  on  that  side  of  the  prospect.  It  is  well  that 
Thoreau  is  far,  if  he  has  indeed  left  these  sylvan  haunts  of  his. 
Does  not  every  stroke  of  the  axe  smite  the  Dryad?270 


Ecological  Succession  in  Walden  Woods 

Thoreau's  awareness  of  the  irrevocable  loss  such  devastation 
caused  to  the  landscape  compelled  him  to  turn  his  attention 
increasingly  to  the  study  of  forest  preservation,  to  assure  that  when 
one  forest  is  cut  a  new  and  healthy  one  will  grow  in  its  place.  As 
Emerson  pointed  out  in  his  obituary  for  Thoreau  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  May  8,  1862,  "His  latest  studies  were  in  forest  trees,  the 
succession  of  forest  growths,  and  the  annual  increment  of  wood."271 
His  last  unfinished,  still  unpublished,  work  on  this  subject  is  called 
"The  Dispersion  of  Seeds."272  From  this  massive  project  Thoreau 
culled  a  shorter  text,  'The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  delivered 
before  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  on  September  20,  1860, 
and  subsequently  published  in  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  and 
elsewhere.  These  works  have  the  purpose  "to  show  how,  according 
to  my  observation,  our  forest  trees  and  other  vegetables  are  planted 
by  Nature."273  Part  of  "The  Dispersion  of  Seeds"  deals  with  principles 
of  forest  management.  On  a  metaphorical  level  "The  Dispersion  of 
Seeds,"  like  Walden,  is  a  celebration  of  the  restorative  spirit  of  nature. 
"As  time  elapses  &  the  resources  from  which  our  forests  have  been 
supplied  fail,"  Thoreau  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  "The  Dispersion  of 
Seeds,"  "we  shall  of  necessity  be  more  &  more  convinced  of  the 
significance  of  the  seed."274  Thoreau  planted  this  thought  in 
American  culture  in  the  soil  and  symbol  of  Walden  Woods. 

So  concerned  was  Thoreau  that  Concord  (and  America 
generally)  retain  substantial  parts  of  its  forest  for  inspiration  and 
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education  that  he  proposed  formal  controls  for  its  protection.  These 
proposals  are  all  the  more  impressive  when  we  remember  Thoreau's 
dislike  of  governmental  interference  in  individual  lives.  This  time, 
however,  Thoreau  came  out  of  the  woods  to  propose  to  his  fellow 
townspeople  some  purposeful  political  action: 

Each  town  should  have  a  park,  or  rather  a  primitive  forest 
of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres,  where  a  stick  should 
never  be  cut  for  fuel,  a  common  possession  forever,  for 
instruction  and  recreation.  We  hear  of  cow-commons  and 
ministerial  lots,  but  we  want  meAT-commons  and  lay  lots, 
inalienable  forever.  Let  us  keep  the  New  World  new, 
preserve  all  the  advantages  of  living  in  the  country.  There  is 
meadow  and  pasture  and  wood-lot  for  the  town's  poor.  Why 
not  a  forest  and  huckleberry-field  for  the  town's  rich?  All 
Walden  Wood  might  have  been  preserved  for  our  park 
forever,  with  Walden  in  its  midst 275 

Thoreau  implies  this  same  plan  in  his  Journal  for  January  22, 1852: 

The  towns  thus  bordered,  with  a  fringed  and  tasselled 
border,  each  has  its  preserves.  Methinks  the  town  should 
have  more  supervision  and  control  over  its  parks  than  it  has.  It 
concerns  us  all  whether  these  proprietors  choose  to  cut 
down  all  the  woods  this  winter  or  not.276 

In  a  passage  reminiscent  of  his  well-known  self-description  in 
Walden— "surveyor,  if  not  of  highways,  then  of  forest  paths  and  all 
across-lot  routes"277~~Thoreau  compares  his  role  in  Walden  Woods 
to  that  of  an  English  Warden,  a  keeper  of  the  woods  who  inspects  it 
regularly.  "Does  not  our  Walden  need  such?"  Thoreau  asks,  then 
answers  his  own  question,  "Walden  Wood  was  my  forest  walk."278 

On  his  woodland  walks  Thoreau  was  always  on  the  alert  for 
signs  of  new  growth.  He  paid  attention  particularly  to  the  "frosty 
hollows  so  common  in  Walden  Woods,  where  little  grows,"279  such  as 
Britton  had  cleared  at  Fox  Hollow.  Thoreau  noted  in  his  Journal  on 
November  27,  1858: 

Those  barren  hollows  and  plains  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Walden  are  singular  places. 

I  see  many  which  were  heavily  wooded  fifteen  or  thirty 
years  ago  now  covered  only  with  fine  sedge,  sweet-fern,  or  a 
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few  birches,  willow,  poplars,  small  wild  cherries,  panicled 
cornels,  etc.  They  need  not  amount  to  hollows  at  all:  many  of 
them  are  glades  merely,  and  all  that  region  is  elevated,  but 
the  surrounding  higher  ground,  though  it  may  be  only  five  or 
ten  feet  higher,  will  be  covered  with  a  good  growth.  One 
should  think  twice  before  he  cut  off  such  places.  Perhaps 
they  had  better  never  be  laid  bare,  but  merely  thinned  out. 
We  do  not  begin  to  understand  the  treatment  of  woodland 
yet 280 

Thoreau  saw,  however,  that  not  all  anomalous  features  of  Walden 
Woods  result  from  man's  devastation.  Writing  of  Heywood's  Meadow, 
ten  or  a  dozen  acres  in  the  woods  along  the  railroad,281  Thoreau 
observes  the  effect  water  has  in  preventing  trees  from  growing  over 
the  meadow.  He  observes  astutely  about  the  surficial  structure  of 
Walden  Woods:  'You  may  say  that  it  takes  a  geological  change  to 
make  a  wood-lot  there."282 

Thoreau  took  heart  from  the  restoration  of  the  forest  within 
his  recent  memory.  He  recalled  that  the  old  pigeon-place  field  by  the 
Deep  Cut  in  Walden  Woods  was  once  an  open  grassy  field:  "It  is  now 
one  of  our  most  pleasant  woodland  paths."283  In  the  fall  of  1860  he 
remarked  on  the  pitch  and  white  pine  wood  just  east  of  Hubbard's 
close  at  Brister's  Spring,  which  he  had  known  as  pasture  thirty  years 
earlier.284 

Thoreau  observed  that  most  second  growth  woodland  in  the 
town  had  been  cut  between  1845  and  1850  for  the  railroad.  (Second 
growth  Thoreau  described  as  that  wood  which  has  been  cut  but 
once.)  Other  new  woods  (woods  which  sprung  up  de  novo),  all  pine 
and  birch  woods,  which  Thoreau  could  remember  springing  up  were 
the  pitch  pines  on  Bear  Garden  Hill,  some  of  the  pitch  and  white  pine 
wood  on  and  around  Fair  Haven,  the  pitch  pines  east  of  Hubbard's 
Close,  and  Thoreau's  own  pitch  pine  field  at  Walden.285 

Thus  did  Walden  Woods  replenish  itself,  though  with  little 
help  from  man.  "It  struck  me  again  to-night,"  Thoreau  wrote  in  Walden, 
"as  if  I  had  not  seen  it  almost  daily  for  more  than  twenty  years,— Why, 
here  is  Walden,  the  same  woodland  lake  that  I  discovered  so  many 
years  ago;  where  a  forest  was  cut  down  last  winter  another  is 
springing  up  by  its  shore  as  lustily  as  ever."286 
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Walden  Woods  as  a  Memorial  to  Thoreau 

Thoreau's  friends  intimately  connected  his  name  with  the 
locales  he  wrote  about.  Bronson  Alcott  said,  "Lake  Walden,  but  for 
him  would  have  been  but  'the  Concord  Pond'  unknown  to  fame.^87 
As  early  as  1850  Alcott  had  recognized  the  unique  identity  with  which 
Thoreau  and  the  other  Concord  authors  had  infused  the  landscape. 
"Concord  is  classic  land,"  Alcott  noted,  for  here  dwelt  "the  Americans 

par  excellence  and  men  of  the  future The  names  of  Emerson  and 

Thoreau  and  Channing  and  Hawthorne  are  associated  with  the  fields 
and  forests  and  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  township "288 

Thoreau  himself  anticipated  the  effect  a  book  like  Walden 
would  have  on  the  local  landscape,  forever  altering  its  significance  for 
mankind: 

Any  book  of  great  authority  and  genius  would  seem  to 
our  imagination  to  permeate  and  pervade  all  space.  Its  spirit 
like  a  more  subtle  ether  would  sweep  along  with  the 
prevailing  winds  of  a  country— conveying  a  new  gloss  to  the 
meadows,  and  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  bathing  the 
huckleberries  on  the  hill,  as  sometimes  a  subtle  influence  in 
the  sky  washes  in  waves  over  the  fields,  and  seems  to  break 
on  some  invisible  beach  in  the  air.  It  would  spend  the 
mornings  and  the  evenings-and  all  things  would  confirm 
it  .289 

It  is  this  pervasive  influence  on  Walden  Woods  which  Rose 
Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  daughter,  attributes  to 
Thoreau  when  she  writes,  "Walden  woods  rustled  the  name  of 
Thoreau  whenever  I  walked  in  them."290 

After  Thoreau's  death  in  1862  the  intimate  association  of 
Walden  with  his  memory  became  more  common  in  the  press.  Thomas 
Lang's  article  "Walden  Pond"  describes  Walden  in  1868  as  "a  pond 
embosomed  by  wooden  hills"  and  notes,  "His  book  awakened  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  great  natural  beauties  of  the  pond."291 
Frank  Sanborn  notes  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  January  25, 
1869,  "It  is  now  twenty-four  years,  lacking  a  few  months,  since  Henry 
Thoreau  began  to  build  his  house  in  Walden  Woods,  beside  the 
pond  he  has  made  famous."292  A  few  months  later  another  writer  for 
the  Republican,  then  one  of  the  country's  leading  newspapers, 
provided  the  public  with  this  description  of  the  setting  of  Thoreau's 
book:  "The  forest  around  the  lake  is  full  of  charming  nooks,  with  tiny 
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circlets  of  ponds  let  Into  their  centers,  with  tall  trees,  immense  in  girth, 
towering  out  of  their  recesses.^93 

Sometimes  the  association  of  Thoreau  and  Walden  Woods 
was  extravagant  even  by  admirers'  standards.  H.  A.  Blood  published  a 
poem  entitled  'Thoreau"  in  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1865,  which 
included  these  lines: 

In  his  native  Wal den-wood 

He  was  our  modern  Robin  Hood.294 

Amanda  B.  Harris,  in  Thoreau's  Hermitage"  in  the  New  York 
Weekly  Evening  Post,  January  31, 1877,  calls  Walden  The  pond  in 
the  Woods"  in  one  of  the  article's  sub-headings.  She  continues: 
'That  limpid  sheet  of  water,  which  is  destined  to  immortality  in 
literature,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  historic  village  of  Concord,  in 
the  midst  of  woods,  and  not  a  house  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  its 
shores."295  Fisher,  correspondent  for  the  Boston  Transcript,  wrote  in 
"A  Visit  to  Old  Concord"  that  the  chief  reason  to  go  to  Concord  is  *to 
seek  out  the  haunts  of  that  powerful  recluse  who  erected  his  hut  in 
the  woods."296 


Pilgrimages  to  Walden  Woods 

Increasingly,  Walden  Woods  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
Thoreau's  admirers  who  recognized  that  setting  as  a  symbol  of  man's 
relation  to  nature.  Frank  Sanborn  wrote  in  the  New  England  Magazine 
in  1890,  "After  all,  the  interest  of  the  Concord  pilgrimage  centres 
about  Walden."297  George  Bartlett,  author  of  the  Concord  Guide 
Book,  noted  in  Picnic  Days: 

Pilgrims  from  the  distant  West  and  scholars  from  the  Old 
World  who  come  to  Concord,  eagerly  inquire  for  Walden 
woods  and  the  site  of  Thoreau's  house,  and  each  visitor  lays 
a  stone  on  the  cairn  which  is  thus  being  slowly  built  by  his 
loving  friends  from  far  and  near.298 

Similarly,  Annie  Russell  Marble  wrote  in  Thoreau:  His  Home,  Friends 
and  Books: 

The  pervasive  atmosphere  of  his  memory  extends 
through  the  town,  from  the  willow  banks  of  the  Concord  river 
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to  the  woods  encircling  Walden,  with  its  monumental  cairn  of 
world-wide  contributions.299 

A  steady  stream  of  pilgrims  came  to  Thoreau  Country  from  the 
1860s  on.  Robert  Collyer,  one  of  the  first  to  make  the  pilgrimage  after 
Thoreau's  death,  said  of  his  trip  to  Concord  from  the  midwest  in  1862: 
"I  went  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  look  at  his  grave  and  Walden  woods 
and  the  pond."300  John  Albee  visited  Walden  and  afterward 
published  a  sonnet  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  entitled 
"At  Thoreau's  Cairn,  Walden  Woods,  1879."301  When  naturalist  John 
Muir  made  his  pilgrimage  on  June  8,  1893,  he  described  the  visit 
thus: 

We  walked  through  the  woods  to  Walden  Pond.  It  is  a 
beautiful  lake  about  half  a  mile  long,  fairly  embosomed  like  a 
bright  dark  eye  in  the  wooded  hills  of  smooth  moraine  gravel 
and  sand,  with  a  rich  leafy  undergrowth  of  huckleberry,  willow, 
and  young  oak  bushes,  etc.,  and  grass  and  flowers  in  rich 
variety.  No  wonder  Thoreau  lived  here  two  years.  I  could  have 
enjoyed  living  here  two  hundred  years  or  two  thousand.302 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  pilgrimages  to  Thoreau 
Country  is  prototypical.  Calvin  Greene,  a  resident  of  Rochester, 
Michigan,  had  corresponded  with  Thoreau  in  1856  after  reading 
Walden  and  had  sent  him  money  to  have  his  daguerreotype  taken. 
Greene  came  to  Concord  a  year  and  a  half  after  Thoreau's  death  and 
was  welcomed  by  Thoreau's  family  and  friends  who  directed  or 
guided  him  to  Thoreau's  haunts.  Already,  upon  his  arrival,  Greene 
had  wasted  no  time  in  seeking  out  the  site  of  Thoreau's  retreat.  "Left 
for  the  Walden  woods  by  the  old  Lincoln  road,"  Greene  wrote  in  his 
diary.303  The  next  day  Ellery  Channing  guided  Greene  to  Brister's 
Spring,  "where  I  went,  lay  down  &  drank  a  good  cold  drink  of  water  to 
the  memory  of  the  writer  who  has  given  it  consequence."304 
Channing  also  guided  Greene  to  the  Cliffs,  Baker  Farm,  and  Walden 
Pond— principal  sites  in  Walden  Woods.  Finally,  two  days  later,  before 
leaving  Concord,  Greene  himself  made  a  second  trip  to  Walden  and 
the  Cliffs.  It  was  a  wholly  memorable  pilgrimage.  When  Greene 
returned  to  Concord  eleven  years  later,  his  first  act  upon  reaching 
town  was  to  start  out  *for  the  Walden  Pond  Country."305  He  visited 
the  pond  and  the  Cliffs  again.  "The  vale,"  he  said,  "lake  &  river 
running  through  it,  &  Hollowell  Place  looked  much  as  they  did  11 
years  ago— The  house  on  the  Baker  Farm  had  disappeared."306  This 
pilgrimage,  like  the  earlier  one,  included  a  symbolic  gesture  to 
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Thoreau's  memory:  "I  stop'd  at  Brister's  Spring,  &  as  it  had  become  a 
sacred  fountain  to  me,  I  lay  down  &  deliberately  drank  seven  swallows 
of  its  cool  clear  water  to  the  memory  of  its  absent  poet."307 


Later  References  to  Walden  Woods 

It  was  not  long  before  the  term  Walden  Woods  appeared  in 
both  the  critical  and  popular  literature  about  Thoreau.  Henry  Salt  uses 
the  term  in  an  English  biography,  The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 
(1890).308  Earlier  in  England,  Thomas  Hughs  had  used  the  term 
Walden  Woods  several  times  in  an  article  in  the  Academy  for 
November  17,  1877  309  Edward  Emerson  used  the  term  Walden 
Woods  in  his  sketch  of  Thoreau's  life,  Henry  Thoreau  as 
Remembered  by  a  Young  Friend.™  The  turn  of  the  century  saw 
widespread  circulation  of  the  term.  Clara  Laughlin,  for  example,  in  the 
Book  Buyer  for  October  1902  writes: 

But  think  of  a  man  . . .  who  could  sit  on  the  shores  of  Fairy 
Pond  in  Walden  woods,  and  weave  a  spell  that  would  draw 
reverent  thousands  to  the  spot  to  gaze  at  it  for  his  dear  sake, 
and  make  the  straining  eyes  of  other  thousands  see  the 
place  as  he  saw  it,  and  revere  all  woodland  beauty,  all  of  God's 
outdoor  world  as  they  never  had  done  before. . .  .31 1 

Arthur  Rickett  writes  in  The  Vagabond  in  Literature:  "Walden 
Wood  had  been  a  familiar  and  favoured  spot  for  many  years,  and  so 
he  began  the  building  of  his  tabernacle  there."312  P.  A.  Graham, 
writing  in  Nature  in  Books  in  1891,  attests: 

...  In  that  Walden  wood  he  stands  as  the  most  wonderful 
and  sensitive  register  of  phenomena,  finer  and  more  exact 
than  any  cunningly  devised  measure.  He  is  vision  and 
hearing,  touch,  smelling,  and  taste  incarnate.  Not  only  so,  but 
he  knows  how  to  preserve  the  flashing  forest  colours  in 
unfading  light,  to  write  down  the  wind's  music  in  a  score  that 
all  may  read,  to  glean  and  garner  every  sensuous 
impression.313 

Harriette  R.  Shattuck,  writing  in  the  Boston  Transcript  in 
1882,  recommends  "if  one  seeks  quiet,  he  may  ride  through  the 
woods  to  Walden."314  N.  B.  Bartlett  repeated  this  sentiment  in 
"Thoreau  and  Walden  Pond"  in  the  Book  News  Monthly  for  February 
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1910:  "The  spirit  of  Thoreau  is  abroad  in  the  peaceful  Walden  woods. 
His  work,  prompted  by  his  love  of  Nature,  has  left  its  impress  upon  all 
this  region."315  This  identification  of  Walden  with  Thoreau's  ideals 
remains  firm  into  the  twentieth  century.  Josephine  Swayne  enlists  the 
term  Walden  Woods  in  The  Story  of  Concord  in  1905.316  Harold  H. 
Blanchard,  in  "Thoreau's  Concord"  in  the  Tuftonion  for  the  fall  of 
1944,  expresses  regret  *that  a  trailer  camp  has  been  permitted  to 
lodge  itself  in  the  lovely  Walden  Woods."317  Townsend  Scudder,  in 
Concord  American  Town,  writes  about  the  Concord  men  going  off  to 
the  Civil  War:  "The  inhabitants  watched  the  train  vanish  behind 
Walden  woods,  then  walked  silently  home."318  Naturalists  and  literary 
scholars  alike  have  recognized  the  significance  of  the  woodland 
setting  of  Thoreau's  book.  Ralph  Rusk,  Emerson's  biographer  and 
the  editor  of  his  letters,  uses  the  term  casually  and  frequently.319 
Roger  Tory  Peterson  writes  in  Wild  America:  "His  Walden  has  become 

a  place  of  pilgrimage The  woods  are  there,  and  the  same  animals 

and  plants— most  of  them."320  Kenneth  Cameron,  founder  of  the 
Emerson  Society,  reminds  us,  "Walden  woods  provided  the 
inspiration  and  symbolism  of  their  poetry."321  Allen  French,  Concord 
historian,  writing  in  Old  Concord  describes  Walden  as  "completely 
surrounded  by  woods"  and  as  a  "place  still  remote."  He  describes 
'Walden  woods"  as  opening  "a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  the  pond  itself 
became  visible  through  the  trees  as  one  reached  the  top  of  the 
rise."322  William  Condry,  Thoreau's  English  biographer,  aptly  entitled 
an  article  in  Country  Life  in  1962  The  Sage  of  Walden  Woods."323 


Thoreau's  Wish  for  Walden  Woods 

The  foregoing  survey  demonstrates  that  the  tract  called 
Walden  Woods  extends  over  a  considerably  larger  area  of  Lincoln  and 
Concord  than  is  currently  represented  (1989)  by  the  Walden  Pond 
State  Reservation.  The  writings  of  Concord  authors,  historians,  and 
naturalists  alike  help  to  define  the  boundaries  of  Walden  Woods.  Its 
expanse  extends  to  the  Cambridge  Turnpike,  Fairyland  (Hubbard's 
Close),  Laurel  Glen,  Bear  Garden  Hill,  Sudbury  River,  Fair  Haven  Bay, 
Baker  Farm,  Mount  Misery,  Flint's  Pond,  and  Saw  Mill  Brook.  This  is 
the  Walden  Woods  Thoreau  wished  preserved  as  a  park,  "a  common 
possession  forever,  for  instruction  and  recreation."324  It  is  to  this 
concern  that  Thoreau  addresses  the  concluding  pages  of  his  lecture 
on  "Huckleberries,"  which  he  wrote  for  the  enlightenment  of  his 
townsmen  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  deliver: 
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What  are  the  natural  features  which  make  a  township 
handsome— and  worth  going  far  to  dwell  in?  A  river  with  its 
water-falls — meadows,  lakes — hills,  cliffs  or  individual  rocks,  a 
forest  and  single  ancient  trees— such  things  are  beautiful. 
They  have  a  high  use  which  dollars  and  cents  never 
represent.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  were  wise  they  would 
seek  to  preserve  these  things  though  at  a  considerable 
expense.  For  such  things  educate  far  more  than  any  hired 
teachers  or  preachers,  or  any  at  present  recognized  system 
of  school  education. 

I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  the  founder  of  a  state  or  even  of 
a  town  who  does  not  foresee  the  use  of  these  things,  but 
legislates  as  it  were,  for  oxen  chiefly. 

It  would  be  worth  the  while  if  in  each  town  there  were  a 
committee  appointed,  to  see  that  the  beauty  of  the  town 
received  no  detriment.  If  here  is  the  largest  boulder  in  the 
country,  then  it  should  not  belong  to  an  individual  nor  be 
made  into  door-steps.  In  some  countries  precious  metals 
belong  to  the  crown— so  here  more  precious  objects  of  great 
natural  beauty  should  belong  to  the  public.325 
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THE  EARLIEST  WALDEN  PHOTOGRAPHS 

by  Thomas  Blanding  and  Bradley  P.  Dean 


The  following  ten  scenes  of  Walden  Pond  are  from 
stereoscopic  views  of  the  pleasure  park  which  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  established  at  the  west  end  of  the  pond  in  1866  (see 
pages  23  to  25  above).  Notations  and  dates  on  the  backs  of 
some  of  the  photographs,  as  well  as  estimates  derived  from 
the  fashions  of  the  apparel  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  park  buildings,  indicate  that  these  views  date  from  the 
middle  or  late  1860s  or  the  early  1870s.  (Thoreau  lived  at 
Walden  from  1845  to  1847;  he  died  in  1862.)  The  first  six 
photographs  were  found  by  Thomas  Blanding  in  the 
collections  of  the  Concord  Museum,  the  remainder  by  Bradley 
P.  Dean  in  the  collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  The  writers  wish  to  thank  those  institutions  for  their 
courtesy  in  allowing  the  stereoscopic  views  to  be  reproduced 
here. 
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WALDEN  WOODS 


••-HISTORIC  WALDEN  WOODS 
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Sources:  Albert  E.  Wood  1895.  Plan  of  Walden  Woods. 
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